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Practical and Progressive. 


Appletons Standard Copy-Books. 


THE SERIES: 
LEAD-PENCIL TRACING, 3 numbers. 


three grades lower than in any other books.) 
INK-TRACING, 2 numbers. 
SHORT COURSE, 7 numbers. . 
GRAMMAR COURSE, 10 numbers, including Exercise- 
Books A, B, and C. 
BUSINESS FORMS, 3 numbers. (Just issued.) . 





(Writing taught 




















NOTE. 


THE LEAD-PENCIL, SHORT, and GRAMMAR COURSES are independent of 
each other, and each is complete in itself. But progressive is mantained 
throughout. 

EXERCISE-BOOKS 4A, B, and C, make movement practicable for public schools. 
Contain a series of exercises calculated to train the muscles of the arm and 
hand, producing the true writing-movement. 

APPLETONS’ STANDARD BUSINESS FORMS. Contain all kinds of 
business and social forms, blank checks, receipts, etc., etc. Business forins and 
letters contained in these books are the joint product of some of the leading 
educators and business men of this country. 





Teachers will find it to their interest to examine these books. Send for circulars 
terms for iutroduction, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States of Bodies. Reading 
Lessons. Summaries. Questions. Subjects for Composition. By Pau 
Bert, author of ‘“ Bert's First Steps in Scientific Knowledge,” Translated 
and Adapted for American Schools. 











Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 36 Cents. 





This new work is carried out in the same spirit as “ Firet Steps in 
Scientific Knowledge,” and followsthe same plan. The book is so arranged 
that the larger work becomes a review and extension of the subject. The 
method, which consists in presenting to the child during two or three con- 
secutive years the same subjects, in the same order, following the same 
general arrangement, but with an increasing number of facts and a 
progressive elevation of ideas, is an excellent one, and is now universally 
adopted. 

The illustrations are for the most part entirely new. Those upon Natural 
History were drawn from life by some of our best artists. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, ; 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


GASTINEAU’S CONVERSATION METHOD WITH THE FRENCH 








HE ConverRsATION MertHop for SPEAKING, READING, and WRITING 


Frenou. Interded for self-study or use in schools. With a system! 


of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new 

devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMOND GasTINEAU, 
4.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation 
School, New York. 





The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land 
when surrounded by those who speak only the French. In such cases the ear 1s incessantly struck 
with the sound, not of single words, but of comple:e sentences and perfect idiomatic forms; und 
thus a limited but suficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner 
The CONVERSATION METHOD supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use 


| coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 


, and turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in colo j;u‘al 
exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up 
inserted into other forms and idioms to express a stil. greater variety of Pay 

This forms the basis of the method. GasTINEAU'’s CONVERRSATION METHOD, 


or Introduction, $2. 


IVISON, BLAHEMAN & CoO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THe Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR UF THE 


Many ExoRuLent Text-Booxs Recestix Pus-| MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL COVERNMENT |" 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. A sample copy 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO. Publishers 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


LISHED ON THIS SUBJECT. 

Published less than one year ago, and already 
ado} for use in a large number of the leading 
High Schools, Normal Schools, 


Academies, etc., of the country. New Yor«: 740 & 742 Broadway. 


“ Mowry’s ‘Studies in Civil Government’ is the 
book yet on the subject,” A. 8. Rue, Princi- 
wool, Wi . Mass. 


will’ be mailed to 

teacher for examination on receipt of Introduc- 
tory eutce, O° cents). Examine owry's * Studies 
CHICAGO: 122 & 1% Wabash Ave. |% lvl Government,’ before beginning with 





RECENTLY 


PUBLISHED. 





A Latin Dictionary for Schools, 


By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D. 


ROYAL OCTAVO. 


an independent work founded on original research. This book is the American 


Latinists’ declaration of independence. Dr. Lewis has produced a work that 
embodies all the best results of recent scholarship, and yet has not given a mere 
abridgment of another work.—E. P. ANDERSON, Professor in Ohio University, 


Athens, O. 


CLOTH. $5.50. 


It affords matter for congratulation to all American scholars that one of their 
number has at last produced a Latin Dictionary which may fairly be announced as 


SHEEP, $6.00. 
Lewis’s Latin Dictionary for schools is, beyond question, the best.—WaLteR 
Quincy Scort, Principal of Phillip’s-Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. ; 


It is beautiful in typography—a pleasure to the eyes, and a delight to the careful 
student.—W. H. Ray, Principal of High School, Hyde Park, Chicago. 


I believe it to be the best book of its kind ever issued.—HuGu Morson, Principal 
of Male Academy, Raleigh, N. C. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, MEW YORK CITY. 
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R. & J. BECK, 
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Microsco and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
psratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
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Illustrated Price List cs» 
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EBIMER & AMEND, 
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Importers and Manufacturers of 


= Chemical Apparatus, 


SEEMIGALLY PURE CHEMICALS 
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Schools ané 
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supplied wah the best goods at the lowest peices. 
unsen’s Burners and Combustion 
aaces, a specialty in manufacture. 











ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


INITHE WORLD. 







ANDKEW®S’ 
Globes, Tella- 
clans, Maps, 
Oharts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular. 


Andrews M’fg Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews& Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton ‘Sts., San Francisco. 
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COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 





’ For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For REMERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. 


SENEY HOR, Soie Agent. 
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SCHOOL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


FOR PRACTICE ON PAPER AND THE BLACKBOARD. 


We offer an unrivaled line, considering the expense, School 
Rules and Compasses, the Mechanic’s Scale, International Rule, 
T-square and 45° and 60° Triangles, Protractor 
Graduated 
Drawing Tablets and Stencils for 
Drawing Board, T-square and Tnangles. mailed for 35 cents.) No 
teacher interested in drawing should be without our Catalogue of 
It treats of Form Study, Stick Laying, Paper 
Folding, Clay Modeling, and many kindred things which a wide- 
awake teacher wishes to understand. Sent free to all who mention 
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RR. STOCKW ELL, 
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Seminaries and Schools, 
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Dear Sir:—The rings were received to-day, and all were delighted with 

them. Please accept our thanks for your promptness, a 
Very sincerely, 

NELLIE MAY BULELaY, Class Secretary, °89, Seymour High School. 
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Pres.: TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 
President Yale University. 
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The outlines of work with privilege of correspondence in most of the courses of 
the University Extension, under direction of Professors in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
and Columbia are now ready. Membership fee, $1.00; and $1.00 for each subject 
pursued. Books furnished at a liberal discount to members. 

Students that join now will have the advantage of the present rates and of 
membership to Oct. 1, 1890. Send one cent stamp for circulars. 


SETH T. STEWART, Gen. Sec’y, Box, 


192, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
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THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA!. SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course: 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery's Nor. Union 8) stem of Induat, 
Drawing. 
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SPEAK NO ILL. 


AY, speak no ill ! a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind, 
And oh! to breathe each tale we've heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind. 
Full oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus the kinder plan ; 
For if but little good be known, 
Still let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide, 

Would fain another’s fault efface ; 
How can it pleasure human pride 

be rove humanity but base ; 

et us reach a higher mood, 

‘ nobler estimate of man ; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 

And speak of all the best we can. 


Then speak no ill—but lenient be 

To each other’s failings as your own , 
If you’re the first a fault to see, 
Fort by a first to a it known ; 

or life is but a 

No lip may teil how Brief 3 its span ; 
= , the es time we stay, 

Let's speak of all, the best we can. 


(THERE is a growing disposition, on the part of 


$|puts on his glasses and comes to the window to 


those who attempt vo lead, for extensive study 
and enlarged attainments. In Nimes, France, a 
hundred clergymen met last October, and formed 
an association to study, mainly, social questions. 
They represented all denominations; all felt the 
need of knowing more concerning political economy. 
At this time there are three hundred members of 
this association. 

Now, there is just as much need that teachers 
should go deeply into various subjects; they are 
men and women who ought to lead public opinion. 
Is this being done? Are the principals of scho |s of 
200 pupils and over, in general, serious students in 
any branch of knowledge? While it is a fact that a 
vast number are doing nothing, it is comforting to 
know that more are at work than at any other 
period in the past. 





— 


QE thing is certain; those who have charge 
of our public schools will have to introduce 
manual training or it will be done by schools 
especially built for this purpose. In Boston a move- 
ment began in some churches with sewing, tw 
years ago, and gave so much satisfaction that cook- 
ing, drawing, etc., have been added. It looks 
as though the movement would rapidly spread 
through the churches of the larger towns. 
Shall it be repeatedly said at large meetings and 
in widely circulated papers, ‘‘ The public schools are 
confessedly unable to meet the needs of the people 
in this matter.” Who confesses it ? The JOURNAL 
does not and never will. There are hide~bound 
teachers who say we have fixed our program and 
have no room for anything else: the child must be 
able to parse and know all about modes and tenses, 
and so there is no opportunity to teach anything 
more, These will ‘confess’ their inability to 
grapple with the problem. 





‘THE world of New York is having a taste of Bar- 

num. Isn't he a benefactor of the race? When 
a boy, we had a holy horror of acircus. It was to 
us the handmaid of the devil; but we long ago 
learned differently. Of course there are bad cir- 
cuses and good circuses; humbug showmen and 
honest showmen. The advent of a menagerie and 
circus to a village is certain to set all the children 
wild with expectancy and delight. When the pro- 
cession comes into town, even the staid old parson 


look, and the sidewalks are lined with people. The 
clown is the chief attraction, the elephants next, 
and then the monkeys. In the fall there used to be 
plenty of sweet cider and gingerbread, and a crowd, 
and a crowd is always uplifting. It isan education 
to be in a crowd once in a while. The band played 
all the old tunes, and altogether the day was a red 
letter one to the young people. Woe to the teacher 
who tries to make her pupils keep still when a 
band, a circus, and a menagerie procession are pass- 
ing by. Well, teachers, let the children have all the 
fun they can while they are young. Take them to 
all the good shows you can, and they will thank 
you for the pleasure they receive, long after you are 


dead. 
Ww. are deeply pained to learn that Prof. A. S. 
Welch, the author of the “ Teachers’ Psy- 
chology,” and professor of psychology in the Iowa 
Agricultural College, died at Pasadena on Saturday 
last. Always a devoted student, an enthusiastic 
teacher, an earnest Christian, he has done the world 
royal service. In his later years he had come to 
feel the need of basing education solidly upon psy- 
chology, and had given much time to a study of the 
best methods of presenting the subject. His two 
books, ‘‘ Talks on Psychology,” and ‘‘ The Teachers’ 





— 


and they present the subject in an exceedingly clear 
manner. They probably stand first among text- 
books in the method chosen for expounding mental 
science. A letter from him in Pasadena, Cal., 
where he died, refers to the cordial reception 
accorded these volumes; he seemed to feel that he 
had discharged a part of the debt due to his genera- 
tion. 


D*® JUDSON, of this city, wrote a few weeks 
ago concerning a serious subject—broken 
promises to children. How sad a topic this is! 
Dear, trusting childhood, how many, many times 
have you, been deceived, and how early have you 
been led to know how true David, the psalmist, was 
when he said, ‘“‘ All men are liars”! Teachers! 
here is an important subject: Dr. Judson tells a 
story of the great missionary, Livingstone. He 
had promised to send a little boy in England some 
curiosities, but had forgotten to do so. Being 
reminded of his promise in a postscript the little 
fellow had added to a letter from his father, Dr. 
Livingstone said that he was ‘‘ overwhelmed with 
dismay and confusion of face.” Again and again 
he returns to the subject, and feels sure that his 
young friend would forgive him if he knew how 
much he suffered by his fault. 

Dr. Judson also tells how Sir William Napier, 
while walking in the country, met a little gir] 
sobbing over a broken bowl. Napier said he would 
give her a sixpence to buy another bow]; but, find- 
ing that he had nomoney in his pocket, he promised 
to meet her the next day at the same time and at 
the same spot. The child went away perfectly happy. 
On returning home he found awaiting him an invi- 
tation to dine the next evening with some friends 
whom he particularly wished to see. He wrote, 
however, declining the invitation, with the remark 
to his daughters, ‘‘I cannot disappoint her; she 
trusted me so implicitly.” He was a grand man, 
but how despicable and mean is one who deliber- 
ately promises a child, but does not perform! 





HEGEL asserts that there can be thought without 

things thought of. This proposition Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris defended at Washington two weeks 
ago, if we understood him, and we think we did. 
This is directly contrary to the doctrine of Come- 
nius, based upon Aristotle, that there is nothing in 
the mind that does not come into it through the 
senses. If we get impressions by means of external 
organs, and give them by the same avenues, the 
philosophy of educative processes is simple, but if 
Hegel is correct, then it is exceedingly complex; in 
fact, so complex that we doubt whether it will ever 
become a science simple enough for ordinary minds 
to understand. Hegel holds that thought is the 
true essence of man; the essence of the world, and ° 
therefore there is nothing but thought. Now we 
should like to ask our readers whether they think 
that the science of ideas and the science of things, 
as far as man is concerneu, do not have a simulta- 
neous origin. Hegel says they do not, and declares 
that logical forms are the foundation of things. It 
may seem to some of our readers that these ques- 
tions have little or no profit connected with them, 
but the contrary is true. If the doctrine of Hegel 
is sound, then the doctrine of education by doing is 
false, and the whole of naturalism in education 
falls to the ground; then Comenius, Froebel, Pesta- 
lozzi, and John Locke are wrong, and Hegel is 
right. We cannot logically evolve the universe of 
matter out of space and time. This Spencer has 
clearly shown. We cannot discover truth by a 
process of reasoning. Truth is in things, and the 
starting point in all educative work is by doing. 
Thinking comes directly with doing, and without 
things neither is possible. Here is the foundation 











Psychology,” are the fruits of an exhaustive study ; 


of the philosophy of manual training. 
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CRUTCHES. 


Crutches are for lame men. ‘‘ Cure the lameness and 
throw away the crutch,” is the doctor’s advice. It isa 
law of human nature that when a member of the body 
is not used, it grows weak, and after a time, useless. It 
is also a fact that any strong member can be rendered 
useless by taking from it the work it is able todo. Now 
for the educational application. Whips .and rods are 
crutches. They often relieve in apparent difficulties, 
but in the end procure weakness and often incurable 
disease. Percentage standings are wonderful helps 
when the abilities of pupils are to be taxed, but in the 
end they weaken the powers that ought to be strength- 
ened. It is not economy to overwork pupils. Ability to 
do and bear comes by growth. A glass of brandy gives 
fictitious strength, only to be followed by weakness, 
The cramming of facts is a crutch that gives apparently 
a great show of wisdom, whereas it is only an evidence 
of ignorance. When a pupil commits to memory a 
‘** fact,” isolated and alone from its educational associa- 
tions, he is only using a crutch to help him in appearing 
to know when, infact, he is ignorant. A fact is a grand 
thing when it is learned, but it is a horrible nuisance 
and a snare when words are only committed to memory 
We learn by processes of investigation. The mind must 
be brought into contact with truth by gradual processes. 
and discover it for itself. Every pupil is self-educated 
and the processes of education are always pleasant. 
‘* The number of facts a pupil learns is by no means the 
measure of his success.” We do not need novelty or 
new things, but we do need interest. 

Examinations may be crutches and again they may not. 
That depends upon how they are used. Rightly used, 
no force so powerfully educates as an examination, and 
then again, no force so powerfully represses. We have 
known pupils to jump for joy in the prospect of an 
examination, and then again we have known children 
to cry all the night before the day of ordeal. All ex- 
aminations are good that are educative. This is a fun- 
damental principle. All examinations ure bad that pro- 
duce evil-speakirg, envy, malice, wrath, and fault find- 
ing. If they point out defects and produce a sincere 
desire for improvement and efforts in that direction 
they are not crutches, but food on which the mind 
grows strong and beautiful. 





THE KEYNOTE. 

The keynote of Mr. I. V. Williamson’s deed of trust, 
by which he provides for the organization and support 
of the Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades, is 
sounded in the clause: ‘I especially direct that each 
scholar shall be taught to speak the truth at all times, 
and I particularly direct and charge as an imperative 
duty upon the trustees, that each and every scholar shall 
be thoroughly trained to habits of frugality, economy, 
and industry, and above all others the one great lesson 
wkich I desire to have impressed upon every schvlar 
and inmate of the school is, that in this country, every 
able-bodied, healthy, young man, who has learned a 
good mechanical trade, and is trutkful, honest, frugal, 
temperate, and industrious, is certain to succeed in life, 
and to become a useful and respected member of 
society.” 

That expresses the essential purpose of Mr. William- 
son’s great gift, which he tells us in the deed of trust he 
has contemplated for 30 years, and for which he has 
saved, 

It will be seen from the above sketch of the nature of 
the school to be established that it will resemble Girard 
College, in that it provides for the support as well as the 
education of the pupils, and that it will differ from the 
college, in that it will be open to boys with parents as 
well as to orphans and half orphans, and more especially 
differs from Girard College, in that all pupils must be 
taught a mechanical trade. The last mentioned is an 
essential difference, fur though in recent years Girard 
College has introduced mechanical training, in obedience 
to Girard’s direction to have the pupils taught ‘facts 
and things, rather than words or signs,” yet trades are 
not taught, and, indeed, the plan of the school, as 
sketched by Girard, required that the pupils shall sim- 
ply be prepared to learn a trade or business, and be 
bound out for that purpose. Mr. Williamson’s scheme 
is based upon the advanced thought of the day that 
some trades may be effectively taught in a school, in 
less time and more advantageously than they can be 
picked up by learners in a shop. That such an institu- 
tion, supplementing the work of Girard College by tak- 
ing deserving pupils excluded therefrom, may be made 
of great value to the community, is evident, and Mr. 


Williamson has selected a board of trustees clearly alive 
to the purposes he has in view, and fully capable of car- 
rying them out with honor to themselves and to the 
founder of this great charity. 


+ 
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THEY PUT IT WHERE IT QUGAHT TO STAY. 








A bill to provide uniform text-books for the public 
schools, in boroughs and townships of Pennsylvania, 
was recently reported to the senate from the educa- 
tional committee witha negative recommendation. The 
bill was defeated in committee by a vote of five to four. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Higbee, ex-Super_ 
intendent Wickersham, and City Superintendent Luckey, 
of Pittsburg, appeared before the committee and op- 
posed the bill, and in so doing showed their common 
sense. When we get ready to order people to wear uni- 
form hats, and ride in uniform wagons, then we shall 
be ready for states to order uniform school-books. There 
is usually a big pile of money under bills of this sort. 
This one may be an exception ; but if it is, it is the first 
bill of the kind that has been written out of an honest 
head, and by a truth-guided hard, for many years. 
There is a great amount of ostentatious benevolence 
every year, paraded before legislatures in the interest 
of the ‘‘dear people.” There are no books so well 
written and made as the school text-books of to-day. 
This statement will bear the closest investigation. Of 
course, we admit that if all grammars were reduced to 
one book, and this one required to be taught in all 
schools for the next generation, there would apparently 
be a great saving ; yet there would be a great loss. The 
saving would be in cash, and the loss in improvement. 
Could we afford this loss? If the old grain cradle and 
flail had been prescribed by law for the last three gener- 
ations, and all others had been prohibited, where would 
be our magnificent reaping and threshing machines? 
Law isn’t the great cure-all for all social evils. Those 
who think uniform text-books by law is the remedy for 
school-book evils, do not understand the subject they 
are considering. It would be well for them to study a 
few elementary lessons on social and political economy. 


ARBOR DAY IN NEW YORK. 








Hon. A. 8. Draper, state superintendent of public 
Instruction, New York, has issued a circular calling 
attention to the fact that the first general observance of 
Arbor Day in this state, under the general law passed 
last year, will be on Friday, May 3, and offering certain 
suggestions upon the mode of observance. A program 
is issued giving a general plan for the guidance of those 
contemplating a formal observance of the day by literary 
exercises or otherwise. This program gives simple 
directions about the transplanting of trees, and the 
kinds of trees most suitable for transplanting, the care 
and treatment of trees, etc. Persons interested are 
invited to send to him at Albany suggestions concerning 
the proper arrangement of a course of exercises, what 
it should include, etc. The superintendent recommends 
that trees be set out about school-grounds, to be dedi- 
cated to distinguished scholars, educators, statesmen, 
generals, historians, or poets, or to people or children 
closely identified with the schools. The literary exer- 
cises supplementary to the tree-planting may include 
singing, the reading or recital of selections relating to 
the subject, and a short address. Superintendent 
Draper invites a competition for three brief songs, one 
a hymn in praise to the natural world, another a song of 
dedication and aspiration, and the third a song 
embodying thoughts which might be expressed in a 
march of the children through the place where the 
trees are to be planted. The exercise, published in this 
issue, will be helpful to teachers in preparing for the 
celebration of this day. 


+ 
-o- 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 








The Hines factory bill has passed the Pennsylvania 
Senate, and if approved by the House will prepare the 
way for the kindred measure, the compulsory education 
bill. Taken together these bills provide that children 
of tender age shall not be obliged to help support their 
parents, but that the precious hours of early youth 
shall be devoted to acquiring the elements of a common 
school education. It is little enough that can be learned 
between the ages of seven and twelve, but that little is of 
inestimable value. The children are entitled to that 
much schooling, if no more, and the law should not 
permit selfish parents to deprive them of this great 
privilege. 





A SEPTUAGENARIAN AUTHOR. 





On Feb. 22, Mr. James Russell Lowell became seventy 
years of age. The occasion was celebrated by the pub- 
lication in The Critic of divers congratulatory notes and 
versicles from literary men and women. Dr. Holmes 
promising to find another opportunity of paying his 
*‘tribute to the genius, the learning, the great and 
varied powers” of his ‘‘admirable friend,” briefly 
records the fact that he dates what he calls his literary 
renaissance to that admirable friend. It was all owing 
to Mr. Lowell’s insisting on Dr. Holmes’ co-operation 
that the series of ‘“‘ Breakfasts” was spread in The 
Allantie. 

In congratulating Lowell, Mr. Gladstone trusts that 
‘* America may for a long time yet to come be adorned 
by his living character and genius, as she will assuredly 
in after years cherish his fame.” Lord Tennyson 
writes : ‘I wish I had seen more of him while he was 
among us. All blessings be upon him and upon his 
country.” Mr. Stedman says: ‘‘ A man is as old as he 
feels ; a woman is as old as she looks. But Mr. Lowell 
can stand the test of both looks and feelings, and as for 
capabilities, who is there in Old England, or New, who 


So, like a gallant in the brow of youth, 
Repairs him with occasion ?” 


Mr. Aldrich, who quaintly quotes from Shakespeare 
‘* innumerable descriptions of Lowell, and unmistakable 
references to him,’ says that Lowell has given to our 
common speech a hundred wise and racy sayings. ‘If 
one of our young poets fails to redeem the promise of his 
dawn, we instantly remember Lowell’s characterization 
of earlier bards in the same predicament—rising geniuses 
that got stuck on the horizon! Indeed, this author has 
a phrase for almost every cond tion and circumstance of 
life, and always a human phrase.” 





-o- 


A STEP IN THE kIGHT DIRECTION. 





The step taken by the board of education of this city 
at a recent meeting is a step in the right direction; 
whether it was the right time to take it may be a ques- 
tion. The marking system grew out of the plan of 
appointing teachers; that plan still remains. Down 
deep lies a vicious method of appointment. Somewhere 
there should be a body, a number of expert and properly 
qualified men and women who should decide upon the 
skill of those who desire to teach. The assistant super- 
intendents look into the scholarship of the applicant; 
but this body should cause the would-be teacher actually 
to teach, and that for quite a period of time. We hope 
the time will come when men and women possessing the 
highest skill as teachers, from any part of the country, 
will be able to find places in the schools of this city ; it 
is not so now. The two things needed now are sufficient 
scholarship to pass the superintendent’s examination, 
and then political influence to procure appointment by 
the ward trustees. 

Two things will have to follow this action by the 
board ; first, uniform written examinations, and second, 
instruction in methods of teaching by the superin- 
tendent. 


> 


TIGHT CLOTHING TESTED. 








In order to ascertain the influence of tight clothing 
upon the action of the heart dwing exercise, a dozen 
young women consented to run 540 yards in their loose 
gymnasium garments, and then to run the same dis- 
tance with corsets on. The running time was tivo min- 
utes and thirty seconds for each person at each trial, 
and in order that there should be no cardiac excitement 
or depression following the first test, the second trial 
was the following day. Before beginning the running, 
the average heart impulse was 84 beats to the minute: 
after running the above-named distance, the heart im- 
pulse was 152 beats to the minute; the average natural 
waist girth being 25 inches. The next day corsets wert 
worn during the exercise, and the average girth of wait! 
was reduced to 24 inches. The same distance was ru! 
in the same time by all, and immediately afterward the 
average heart impulse was found to be 168 beats per 


minute. 
+ 





THE curator of instruction of the district of Dorpat * 
taking decisive measures to force the use of the Russia? 
language in the schools. All the masters of primary 
schools, who refuse to teach Russian will be dismissed. 
The German private schools, for the children of the 2& 
bility in Courland, one of the Baltic provinces, will be 





closed. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON’S remarks concerning education, 
in bis inaugural, were good. 





THE South Florida Chautauqua Assembly is located at 
Mount Dora. 


—_—— 


EL! PERKINS is not dead. 


JOSEPH COOK is still in the lecture field. 





Dr. B. G. NorRTHROP attended the recent superin- 
tendents’ meeting at Washington. 





Supt. Gro. G. LUCKEY, of Pittsburg, is the wittiest 
superintendent in the union. 


% 





ZALMON RICHARDS, the first president of the National 
Educational Association, looks as young as he did ten 
years ago. 

THE Indiana, Illinois, and New Jersey state reading 
circles are successes. 





CoL. PARKER divides all workers into artists and ar- 

tisans. 
— es 

Rev. Dr. EZEKIEL G. Rosinson, president of 
Brown University and professor of n.oral and intellec- 
tual philosophy, has resigned his office. The conditions 
of the university are so encouraging, that under wise 
guidance and with such changes as must necessarily 
come, it is certain to advance to a measure of usefulness 
not hitherto obtaized. 





THE committee on literary exercises of the centennial 
celebration of Washington’s Inauguration, New York 
City, has secured the chair in which George Washington 
sat when he was inaugurated, and also the Bible upon 
which Chancellor Livingston administered the oath of 
office to the first president. President Harrison will oc- 
cupy this chair during the exercises on April 30, at the 
sub-treasury. 





A MAN who was convicted of mutilating a book, which 
he had drawn from the public library of Boston, was 
sentenced to five months’ imprisonment. Served him 
right. 





Many of our subscribers are sending us answers to 
‘Questions ”” on our “ Letter” page. This part of the 
JOURNAL is exciting a great deal of interest in all parts 
of the country. Teachers will find great benefit from 
answering these questions, and sending the results to 
us. So will they let their light shine. 





Dr. HILL, the only surviving ex-president of Harvard, 
is enjoying vigorous health. He occupied the 
position of president from 1862 to 1868, just before 
the term of President Eliot began. Dr. Hill is a large 
man physically, as well as mentally, with hair, face,and 
figure showing few of the marks of age. He was a 
great friend of Professor Agassiz, having many of the 
tastes of the dead savant. One of them, the study of 
natural history, hag occupied very much of his time 
since he finished active college work. His investigations 
of the habits of the lower .reptiles are world-famous. 
He often lectures before the Maine colleges on his hobby, 
and upon philosophical and ethical themes. 


THE portrait of Queen Elizabeth that appeared in a 
recent number of the JOURNAL was from the ‘“ Girls’ 
Book of Famous Queens,” by Lydia Hoyt Farmer. We 
have more than once commended this very interesting 
book. T. Y. Crowell & Co., of Boston, are the publishers, 








THE centennial celebration of Washington’s inaugura- 
tion is to be very interesting. Washington passed 
through Trenton beneath a floral arch erected by the 
ladies, and over the same historic route and under the 
relics of that same triumphal arch President Harrison 
will pass en route from Washington to New York on 
April 27. From Trenton to Princeton he will go by 
private conveyance, with suitable relays of horses to 
expedite the journey, and at Princeton he will havea 
reception given by President Patton, of the university. 
Then he will proceed to Elizabeth. From Elizabeth the 
President and his party will proceed in carriages to 
Elizabethport, escorted by a military and civic proces- 
sion, At Elizabethport the party will embark on a ves- 
sel provided by the government for the purpose. 


8. R. N. Heats, of New York, for many years chair- 
man of the finance committee of the trustees of Rut- 
gers College has given the college $10,000 toward the 
endowment fund. 

GEORGE W. CHILDs and A. J. Drexel are to establish 
free school for the higher education of young women in 
Philadelphia. The building selected for the purpose is 
the Lovella mansion, in Lancaster Pike, east of Wayne 
street, on the Pennsylvania railroad. The building is of 
stone, is three stories high, and contains eighty rooms. 





PROFESSOR BREWER, of Yale, has been offered and de- 
clined the office of assistant secretary of agriculture, 
Washington. 

THE women of Des Moines, Iowa, turned out in force 
two weeks ago and elected all their nominees for school 
directors by large majorities over the candidates of the 
political parties. 





THE boys of the soldiers’ orphan asylum at McAllister- 
ville, Pa., recently ‘‘ played crazy,” and so alarmed the 
doctors, and the people round about, that an investiga- 
tion was called for. This led to an investigation of the 
plan on which all the orphan asylums in Pennsylvania 
are conducted, and now the legislature will speedily 
effect a change of management. 





THE University at Los Angeles is about to erect an 
Observatory on Wilson’s Peak, of the Sierra Madre 
mountains, which is 6,000 feet high, and twenty-five 
miles from Los Angeles. The telescope is to have forty- 
two inches clear apeiture. California will thus have 
three observatories with the largest telescopes in the 
world. 





Dr. McCosu is to deliver a course of lectures before 
the students of Delaware College, Ohio. 

I. V. WiLuramson, the Philadelphia millionaire and 
philanthropist, died without making a will. 





Mr. MILOSAVOLJERICS has been appointed minister 
of education in Servia. 





THERE should be a law requiring the stars and stripes 
to wave over every public school in the land, during the 
hours the school is in session. 


A PIOUS young man advertises in an English paper 
to be received into a respectable family, where the ex- 
cellence of his example and superior morality might be 
considered as an equivalent for board and lodging. 





THERE is more than a race problem disturbing the 
country just now. Wise men and women know that 
the difficulty is found in want of education. 


NASAVILLE. 








It is now certain that New York teachers, and their 
friends, can secure tickets to Nashville and return for 
one fare. Excursionists will leave the city by the Old 
Dominion steamship line. Tickets will be good until 
September i. The ocean sail to Norfolk through Hamp- 
ton Roads where the battle between the Merrimac and 
Monitor was fought, and up the James river, past old 
Jamestown, to Richmond is one of the most delightful 
in the world. The points of interest will be Chatta- 
nooga, Lookout Mountain, Mammoth Cave, Luray 
Caverns, White Sulphur Springs, Richmond, Dismal 
Swamp, the battle ground of Petersburg, Washington, 
and Mt. Vernon. The ticket, including all the places 
mentioned, will not exceed forty dollars. 





e+ 


ANSWERS WANTED. 





Name ten qualifications of a good superintendent of 
schools. We will publish al] answers to the above topic 
received, with the name and address of the author of 
each. No article should contain more than three hun- 
dred words. Let us hear from a large number. It isa 
good question. bt 


NOT A FAILURE IN NEW YORK. 








The committee on teachers of the New York City 
board of education have recommended the introduc- 
tion of manual training in six more male and six female 
grammar schools. This does not look like failure of the 





' experiment, inaugurated two years ago. Those whoare 





= 


the most emphatic in their opposition to industrial work 
should investigate its working where it has had a fair 
opportunity of being tried. 


A CHANGE PROPOSED. 








Senator Arnold, of the New York legislature, has 
introduced a bill which transfers to the superintendent 
of public instruction the powers and duties conferred 
upon the regents of the university relative to the in- 
struction of classes in academies and union schools in the 
science and practice of common school teaching. New 
York legislation has been tending this way for some 
time, and it would not be strange if this bill becomes a 
law. Nothing would be lost if it did, and perhaps some- 
thing gained. We have had two heads to our state 
school system too long already, and the sooner one is 
removed, or rather the two consolidated, the better will 
it be for New York state educational affairs. 





A JERSEY CITY MAN ASKS A QUESTION, 





** Why do pupils of the public schools of cities read 
badly, and are not able to add columns of figures 
readily? I would say reading and addition are not sub- 
jects of examination for entrance to the high school, and 
these studies count but little in the regular written ex- 
aminations for promotion in the public schools. Cer- 
tain points in the ‘Manual’ must be reached or the 
teacher loses caste in the eyes of the school officers. The 
old rut that leads to success in examinations must be 
followed, or the teacher is pronounced a failure. We 
are anxiously looking to our school superintendent for 
reform in these conditions. He is a progressive man, 
and were he given greater power, the evils named would 
soon disappear.” 

This writer must remember that school superintend- 
ents are not legislative officers. At present, boards of 
education hold this position. Supt. Poland is one of the 
most progressive men in our country, and if Jersey City 
will give him a fair chance, he will make their schools 
the best in the whole land. 





MONEY THROWN AWAY. 





The discovery that the state of New York has been 
defrauded to the extent of $106,000 upon a coutract for 
ceiling repairs, amounting to but $270,000, has gained 
national importance. Itseems that the work was taker 
out of the hands of a capable commissioner and placed 
in the hands of an incapable commission in order to 
affect the results of the November elections. The only 
reason a commission was attached to this bill was for 
the simple purpose of taking care of the politics that 
was in the job on the eve of a presidential election. We 
mention this fact to show that occasionally public 
money is spent not for educational purposes. Where- 
fore this waste? 





-*- —_ 


THE GROWTH OF THE UNION. 

On the 22d of February President Cleveland approved 
the bill to admit as states Washington, Montana, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 

The present population of North Dakota is estimated 
at 230,000, and of South Dakota 370,000. The area of the 
two Dakotas, as fixed in 1868, is 148,982 square miles. 

Montana's population is estimated to be 140,000, It 
has an area of 145,776 square miles. 

Washington, with an area of 69,994 square miles, has 
an estimated population of 309,000. 

Thus within a few days less than a century the Union 
has risen from eleven states to forty-two. 





STATE CERTIFICATES OF IOWA, 

Applicants for state certificates or life diplomas in 
Iowa must meet the following requirements: (1) The 
candidate must present the same testimonials for certi- 
tificates as are required for diplomas. (2) He must write 
an essay at the time of examination upon some topic 
selected from United States history, and upon this essay 
will be based his marking in United States history, 
orthography, penmanship, and English grammar. (8) 
One of the following branches selected by the board : 
arithmetic, algebra, and book-keeping. (4) One of the 
following branches selected by the board, which will 
require illustrative drawing : physiology, botany, phy- 
sics, geography. (5) School laws of Iowa, and civil 
government. (6) Didactics, reading. In order to obtain 
the life diploma, the candidate must comply with the 
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following conditions: (1) He must produce certificates 
that he possesses a good moral character, thorough 
scholarship, a clear and comprehensive knowledge of 
didactics, and has had a successful experience in teach- 
ing. (2) He must produce evidence that he has been 
engaged in teaching at least ten years, three of which 
must have been in Iowa, (3) He must pass an examina- 
tion in the science and art of education, and in two sub- 
jects. (4) In this examination the candidate may select 
one of the two subjects as of primary importance, upon 
which he may expect a more thorough examination and 
on which his thesis should be based. (5) He must pre- 
sent an original thesis in his own hand-writing of not 
less than 3,000 nor more than 5,000 words, upon some 
topic in one of the subjects selected for examination. 
This thesis will be subjected toa critical examination 
by at least two persons selected by the board. (6) The 
certificates required, the registration blank properly filled, 
and the thesis accompanied by the fee of $5.00, must be 
filed with the secretary of the board at least thirty days 
before the date fixed for the examination. 








-O- 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


DEPARTMENT OF EXHIBITS. 


It is the purpose of the officers of the association to 
make the department of exhibits this year, one of un- 
usual interest and educational value to teachers. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Charles Pratt, the exhibi- 
tion will be held in the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, and 
members of the association will be given an opportunity 
to visit and examine the art and industrial work of that 
excellent institution, as well as the school work from 
the public schools of the state. 

It is the desire of the superintendent of exhibits that 
the school exhibit shall show the results of the regular 
class instruction ; that the work sent from each city, 
village, and town shall be representative of the every- 
day work in drawing of the various grades, 

Boards of education, superintendents, and commis- 
sioners of public schools throughout the state are invited 
to co-operate in making the exhibit a large and represen- 
tative one ; and acordial invitation is hereby extended to 
all normal schools, academies, and public schools in the 
state, to contribute specimens of their drawing to the 
exhibition. These specimens should represent the work 
in each of the several grades. 

There will be ample room and good light, and such 
arrangements will be made for display that the speci- 
mens from each place will have a separate and distinct 
apartment—with wall surface for mounted drawings and 
shelves for drawing books and models or other articles 
made by the pupils. 


DIRECTIONS. 


(1.) The drawings should be movnted on sheets of 
‘* mounting board,” or thick paper of uniform size, 22 
inches wide, and 28 inches from top to bottom. (2.) 
Each exhibit should be so arranged that the plan of 
work for each school year, throughout the entire course, 
may be readily traced. (3.) From three to six mounted 
sheets may be sent for each school year, so marked, as 
to indicate the order in which they should be hung ; the 
lowest No, 1, the next higher No. 2, and so on to the 
highest. A printed label should be attached to each 
sheet, to indicate the grade as First year (of school life), 
Second year and so on; the mounied sheets will be 
arranged in the exhibit, in the three parallel lines from 
left to right. (4.) From one to four drawing books from 
each grade should be sent, to show the amount of work 
required, A label should be attached to the cover of 
each book stating the grade or school year. (5.) The 
mounted drawings should represent the kind of work 
required from all the pupils of the class; they should not 
consist of specimens drawn for the exhibit by pupils of 
rare talent ; but should be specimens selected from the 
regular work of the class. (6.) Specimens of modeling, 
carving, cut work, or useful articles made by pupils, 
should be labeled distinctly with the name of the pupil 
and the school year. (7.) Normal schools and training 
schools are especially invited to send illustrative work, 
such as will show their methods of training teachers. 
(8.) All work for the exhibit should be plainly marked 
on the outside near one corner, with the name and 
address of the sender, and directed to Superintendent of 
Exhibits, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The exhibit must be sent so as to reach Brooklyn not 
later than June 26. 

All who intend to contribute are respectfully requested 
to notify the Sunérintendent of exhibits, and state as 
nearly as possible the number of mounted sheets that 
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will be sent ; those who comply with this request, will 
have space reserved, and frame work arranged for their 
ewhibit, and, if their specimens are marked as suggested 
in paragraph three, of directions, their exhibits will be 
properly arranged. 

For further information, address Heman P. Smith, 
Superintendent of Exhibits, 425 Sixth street, Brooklyn, 
ie ae 


— 
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THE ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 








This school will begin its third annual session at As- 
bury Park, N. J., July 15, and continue three weeks. 
Fifteen departments have been provided for, and more 
than twenty eminent professors already engaged. Lec- 
tures and practical lessons will be given in the following 
branches: Pedagogy, psychology, zoology, botany, 
drawing, writing, manual training, wood carving, read- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, language, history, elocu- 
tion, physiology, physical training, music. 

The faculty in part consists of Dr. Jerome Allen, New 
York City; Supt. William N. Barringer, New Jersey ; 
Prof. Langdon S. Thompson, late of Purdue University, 
now superintendent of drawing, of Jersey City; Prof. 
P. E. Demarest, Long Island City, N. Y.; A. H. Kelley, 
A. M., principal Lyman school, Boston, Mass. ; Prin. 
William M. Giffin A. M., of Newark, N. J.; Prof. 8. H. 
Cooley, Windsor Locks, Conn. ; Dr. Linhard, professor of 
physical training, Newark Academy ; E. P. Iliff, M. D., 
Newark, N. J. ; Miss Minnie Swayze, teacher of elocu- 
tion, New York City; Prof. William J. Eckoff, Jersey 
City ; A. B. Guilford, principal of grammar school, Jer- 
sey City ; Edwin Shepard, principal grammar school, 
Newark, N. J. Other instructors will be announced 
later. The rates of tuition have been reduced, and ar- 
rangements made with prominent hotels, boarding 
houses, and private families to furnish board to the stu- 
dents at the very lowest rates. A large catalogue giving 
full particulars will be ready April 10. For further 
information, address, Edwin Shepard, 77 Court street, 
Newark, N. J. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 





This school was one of the first to make ‘‘ methods,” 
practically taught, a prominent feature. Last year the 
Saratoga and Round Lake schools were united, and the 
school of methods was held at both places. Over fifty 
teachers took the four weeks course. As many of them 
worked several hours a day, this length of session was 
found too long and exhaustive. The school has, there- 
fore, returned toa three weeks session, and will spend all 
the time this year at Round Lake. 

The two hundred teachers who went to Round Lake 
last year were much pleased with the location and 
accommodations. The school will again be under the 
management of the originator, Chas. F. King, Boston 
Highlands, Mass. It will be organized as last year in 
five departments, all commencing July 9. Lectures 
will be given each day in psychology, primary, gram- 
mar, and general work. The character of the instruc- 
tion is plainly indicated by the following names who 
will serve on the faculty : 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Concord, Mass ; Thos. M. Balliet, 
supt. schools, Springfield, Mass.; Dr. A. N. Winship, 
editor Journal of Education; Dr. Jerome Allen, Uni- 
versity of New York ; Prof. Walter S. Perry, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Miss Sarah L. Arnold, superv. primar’s, Minne- 
apolis; Miss E. M. Reed, principal training school, 
Springfield, Mass. ; Walter S. Parker, Everett school, 
Boston ; Prof. L. A. Butterfield, instructor Darmouth 
College ; A. W. Norton, normal school, Oswego, N. Y. ; 
Prof. B. R. Fitz, New York City ; Chas. F. King, Dear- 
born school, Boston ; Miss Mary F. Hyde, normal school, 
Albany, N. Y.; Prof. 0. H. L. Schwetzky, normal school, 
Oswego, N. Y.; Miss Anna E. Hill, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Ed. E. Hale, instructor New England conservatory of 
music: Miss C. T. Haven, New York City; A. W. 
Keene, New England conservatory of music: Miss 
Augusta L. Balch, normal school, Oswego, N. Y. ; Miss 
May Stone, Chelsea, Mass. ; Miss Bertha Hintz, illustra- 
tive drawing. 

A large number of excursions have been planned and 
the management as usual will do all they can to make 
the season protitable and pleasant. Last year the Round 
Lake Association through Doctors Griffin, Farrar, 
Loomis, and the other members of the trustees showed 





a generous and helpful interest in the school, and they 


are working this year for its enlarged opportunities and 


patronage. 





March 30, 1889. 


WORKING GIRLS LEARNING MUSIC. 
By J. W. SKINNER, Supt. Children’s Aid Society Schools 
New York City. 

A class of about sixty working girls and boys were in 
attendance in a little room at 427 East 19th. street, New 
York, for practice in the Tonic-Sol-fa system of music, 
They were for the most part old scholars of Miss Strath- 
ern in the 19th. street school, some from the day school, 
who had been retained in her social organization pro- 
vided for keeping hold of the scholars after leaving 
school; some from the night school with their friends, 
The “girls” were in the majority, the ‘‘ boys” were 
enough to make the meeting interesting. One of them 
evidently considered that his mission. 

Miss Strathern calls them her boys and girls, though 
many of them were larger than their teacher, or social 
director, as she might be called. She sat on the stage 
part of the time knitting a sock for her baby, 7. e., the 
babe of some of her scholars, who keep her busy with 
their frequent demands, and part of the time sat with 
the singers. She had occasion to remind the scholars 
that they were not in order sometimes, and to express 
mild astonishment that any of ‘‘ her boys” should turn 
out the gas in the hall. They were evidently brim full 
of fun. There was nothing of the worn and weary look 
about them. In neat, comely dresses, with fresh rib- 
bons, hair nicely dressed, bright intelligent faces, the 
girls were fair representatives of what can be done by 
proper culture and influence. The young men were of 
the same class, working boys and young men. The 
teacher was Mr. Dewey. He had lately learned the 
Tonic-Sol-fa system, after having been condemned as an 
incapable by teachers of the staff system ; and acquired 
so much proficiency that he became a teacher. 

This was the twentieth lesson with the class and was 
in part a review with reference to an examination for 
certificates. A modulator was hung up before the class. 
This is a list of tones arranged in a columa, giving the 
succession of notes, Doh-ra-me-fa-soh-lah-te-doh, with 
spaces to show the intervals between tones. Letters d, 
r, m, f, s,1, t, d, are used to represent notes, and spaces 
between the letters written in a line represent time, as 

| d:r| m:— | m:ss| d :— 
Tones are indicated also by hand signs. Thus a fist is 
doh. The palm presented is ra. The level hand is me. 
The thumb up is soh, the finger represents te, etc. 

The teacher commenced by sounding on a pitch pipe 
the upper doh of the key C, and holding his fist up high. 
The class sang doh, then ran down the scale, changing 
the notes as he gave the hand signs. 

They were divided and part sang according to signs 
with the right hand, and part according to signs with 
the left hand. 

A change of key was deftly made by giving the sign, 
say, of me, with the right hand and of doh with the left, 
then running the diatonic scale from the new key of 
doh starting on the toneof me, The class responded like 
keys under the touch of a master. A new music book 
was put in their hands and they were called on to read 
music at sight. The first effort was to give the time by 
time names. In this system each sort of time has a 
time name. There was some difficulty in a complicated 
passage. The teacher tried them five times before they 
mastered it. Then they went at it and over it likea 
horse over a five-barred gate, and went through the 
piece triumphantly. 

A pupil then appeared for examination to obtain a 
certificate. F 

The candidate, one of the young men, presented the 
names of six tunes. Number four was selected by lot. 
He was somewhat nervous, standing up to sing before 
his fellow students for the first time, but he went 
through the task creditably. 

He pointed to the notes on the modulator and sang in 
correct time. The class noted one instance of incorrect 
time, but it was found to be owing to a difference in the 
copy used by the singer, and that before the class. He 
successfully got the keynote of a new piece of music not 
seen before, and sang it according to note. 

The class applauded his success. A call was made for 


more candidates but none were quite ready. 

It was evident that the class had made great pro- 
ficiency in the study of music and had mastered many 
of the mysteries of musical notation. They certainly 
enjoyed a pleasant and profitable evening, and were 
benefited morally and socially. 





Dr. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, the new president of 
Miami University, General Harrison’s alma mater. 1s 
one of the youngest of college presidents in thiscountry. 
He was graduated from Princeton College, in the class 
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IS HE GUILTY? 





Charles Van Nalla, aged 9, of Fort Plain, has just died 
from injuries alleged to have been inflicted upon him by 
the village school teacher. The boy said that the teach- 
er yanked his ear so brutally, that the ear was torn loose 
from the head, causing the blood to flow freely, and 
that he was thrown against a bench, injuring his spine. 
The teacher denies the charge. A reporter called at 
the boy’s home just before he died. His mother asked 
him if it was true that the teacher pulled his ear and 
hurt his spine by throwing him against the back of a 
seat. The little invalid turned his face toward the re- 
porter, and in a faint voice said : ‘‘ Yes, mother, he did.” 
Then the mother said to the reporter: ‘‘The teacher 
denies it. Now, will you believe this dying boy or 
him?” It does not appear at all certain that this boy’s 
death was caused by his teacher. The dying boy may 
not have understood the question asked him. The testi- 
mony of the scholars should be taken as conclusive; yet 
there is enough in this incident to deter all teachers from 
inflicting bodily injury upon their pupils, except in the 
presence and by the permission of their parents. And 
even under the e circumstances we believe that a teach- 
er has something better to do than to act the part of a 
public executioner. The philosophy of school punish- 
ments is undergoing a rapid change in the public mind. 





STANLEY'S ADVENTUROUS YOUTH. 


Just now the world is ringing with the praises of 
Henry M. Stanley ; hence everything that throws light 
on his personal history will be read with eagerness. 
Noah Brooks has recently written an article on the great 
explorer, in which he says : 

“Stanley was born in Wales, near the little town of Denbigh, 
and his parents were so poor that when he was about three years 
old he was sent to the poorhouse of St. Asaph to be brought up 
and educated. When he was thirteen years old, he was turned 
loose to take care of himself. Young though he was, he was am- 
bitious and well-informed. Asa lad, he taught school in the vil- 
lage of Mold, Flintshige, North Wales. Getting tired of this, he 
made his way to Liverpool, England, when he was about fourteen 
years of age, and there he shipped as cabin boy on board a sailing 
vessel bound to New Orleans, in the promised laud to which so 
many British-born youths ever turn their eyes. In New Orleans 
he fell in with a kindiy merchant, a Mr. Stanley, who adopted him 
and gave him his name; for our young hero’s real name was John 
Rowlands, and he was not Stanley until he became an American, 
asyousee. Mr. Stanley died before Henry came of age, leaving 
no will, and the lad was again left to shift for himself. Young 
Stanley lived in New Orleans until 1861, when he was twenty-one 
years old, having been born in 1840. Then the great Civil War 
broke out, and Stanley went into the Confederate Army.” 





THE CIGARETTE. 





Report says that the consumption of cigarettes has 
fallen off greatly during the last year. A drummer re- 
cently said that ‘‘ the house he used to represent used to 
have a large trade in all the popular brands of cigarettes. 
It still sells large quantities of them, but not more than 
60 per cent. of as many packages as a year ago. A 
great many persons who used to smoke cigarettes have 
quit doing so and are now smoking cigars. The resultis 
that while the cigarette trale has decreased the cigar 
trade has increased. I don’t know how to account for 
this state of facts, unless it is due to the onslaught made 
during the last two years by the press and pulpit upon 
the cigarette habit.” 





ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION.—MANUAL 
TRAINING .* 





Professor Woodward said it was not possible to avoid 
comparisons between manual training schools and 
others of equal grade; but criticisms do not indicate 
hostility. He does not attack the public school any 
more than a physician attacks his patient when he tells 
him what ails him. In advocating manual training he 
was thinking not of a class, not of the select few, of 
neither the poor nor the rich, but of all. None should 
be educated on the theory that they are to do the think- 
ing and others the work of life ; nor yet on the theory 
that they are to do the work and let others do the think- 
ing. The middle is the only ground for universal educa- 
tion. He complained that educators persist in misrepre- 
senting the aim and method of manual training. Those 
who should know better still harp against ‘teaching 
trades.” Do these men know better than we do what 
we are aiming at? Do they, without practical experi- 
ence of it, see deeper into its nature, and detect more 
clearly its tendency than do we who have studied it 
practically for years? In manual training, properly so- 


called, no attempt is made to cultivate dexterity at the 
expense of thought. Muscular exercise of itself is not 
held to have educational value. An exercise, whether 
with books or with tools, is valuable only in proportion 
to the demand it makes upon the mind for intelligent, 
thoughtful work. He quoted quite fully from the testi- 
mony of parents as to the actual influence which manual 
training has upon the health, growth, and proper cul- 
ture of the minds and bodies of their sons. 

A mother wrote that while her first boy was in theschool, 
she thought his improved health and livelier interest in 
study might be due to other causes than manual train- 
ing ; but when her second came, and speedily showed 
the same influence, she saw that it was due to the sys- 
tem of the school. She could not speak of it too highly. 
Another says that the secret of the school’s success is 
that it trains boys to learn from the experience of others, 
while the ordinary boy learns only from his own experi- 
ence. No. 16 says, ‘‘ The course of instruction seems to 
have enlarged and broadened his mind, in a way which 
would: not have been accomplished in any ordinary 
school.” A certain doctor thinks the school has done 
wonders for his two sons. Had he forty boys, he would 
send them all. Two employers of manual graduates, 
not as mechanics, but as draughtsmen, clerks, and 
assistants on a higher plane, find them possessed of 
more intelligence and greater powers of observation and 
concentration than high school graduates, with whom 
they had had large experience. 

Professor Woodward had not brought forward the 
testimony of others because he had nothing to say for 
himself. He had much to say, and on other occasions 
had said much. He had observed more, and studied the 
problem more, than any parent. He knew the potent 
influence of manual training on the faculties of the mind, 
and would add a word on that point. In sense-percep- 
tion the influence of manual training is particularly 
strong. It leads to the knowledge, experience, and 
generalizations which furnish the major premises for 
logical reasoning. Manual training multiplies opportu- 
nities for personal experience and contact with external 
realities. But one gaims not by personal experience 
alone. The exp2rience of the race is recorded in estab- 
lished methods and appliances of the practical arts. 
Manual training labors to give the pupil the results of 
human experience along certain lines. The various 
laboratories of mechanics, physics, chemistry, and draw- 
ing give him a modicum of personal experience with 
which he may interpret and appropriate the experience 
of others. If one omits the shop, he omits a valuable 
feature. One need not be anxious lest a boy fail to 
develop literary taste. There is not a single influence 
flowing from manual training that is not manly, en- 
lightened, and favorable to sound learning. 

Professor Leipziger, of New York City, made an 
eloquent and convincing argument in favor of manual 
training, and illustrated the admirable results among the 
Hebrew boys, of which his school is composed. He said 
he gave the boys seven hours of training, and required 
them to do, and explain their doing in language correct 
and elegant, thus teaching in the best form grammar 
and the use of language. They must be accurate in 
work and in the expression of their results. The kinder- 
garten is the precursor of the manual training school. 
Let the pupils experiment and investigate, put the hand 
and the eye into the school. 

Dr. White, superintendent of schools of Cincinnati, 


and disagreement in the discussion of manual training. 
Those that do not see the force of tool training in shops 
are relegated into the position of being rutty and old- 
fashioned. Thisisall wrong. The kindergarten and all 
elementary teachers of real progress have long recog- 
nized the training of the hand and the eye. There is 
no school of sound reputation in this country which is 
not taught by experimental work, by the pupils them- 
selves. The children study natural objects. This is the 
true kind of teaching, 1s rational and natural in method. 
The public attention is being called away from the true 
method and fixed upon ‘ cornice work” in education. 
This species of manual training, advocated for boys of 
fourteen, does not meet the demands of reform in 
methods of teaching. History and geography, if taught 
in a memoriter style, should be abandoned. The kin- 
dergarten work, the objective work of our children, 
aids to the accumulation of knowledge. These methods 
lead to correct manual and mental discipline. Drawing 
and writing should be taught, and contribute to power 
in manual activity, which is not manual training in the 
sense used in the new form of training by the use of the 
seven typical tools. Skill in modeling is a’ means to an 





*Mopartm at of Superintendence, Wasitington, D. C., Maroh 7. 


end, not the end itself, 


Ohio, said it was time to settle the points of agreement. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 


and graded schools. The devices here explained are: not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 





April 7—Wm. Wordsworth, English poet, born—1770, 
April 8—Geo. W. Greene, American author, born—1811. 
April 9—Fisher Ames, Am. orator, statesman, bn.—1758. 
April 10—Horatio Gates, American general, died—1806. 
April 11—George Canning, Eng. statesman, born—1770. 
April 12—Henry Clay, Am. statesman, born—1777. 
April 18—Fred.Frelinghuysen, Am.statesman, bn—1753. 








THE REPORT OF THE DICTATION. 


By Wi1.u1aM M. Girrtn, Newark, N. J. 


Your readers must pardon me for keeping them so 
long in suspense. I should have reported before this, had 
it not been that letters were being received nearly every 
day, and in fact are still coming from all parts of the 
country. Reports have been received from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean,and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
The test has been taken in twenty-four of the thirty- 
eight states. 

I shall be unable to make as full a report as I had 
hoped to, because many of the writers did not follow the 
directions given. The test was taken by many high 
school pupils. The report of these will not be included 
in the grammar school report. You will be interested to 
know, no doubt, that 1,228 errors were mude by high 
school pupils. There were 1,379 grammar pupils heard 
from, eleven of whom were reported as being perfect. 
The remaining 1,368 were reported as having made 
17,224 mistakes. As nearly as could be estimated, perhaps 
50 per cent. of these were mistakes in punctuation, 
while the remaining 50 per cent. were pretty equally 
divided between the spelling and the use of capitals. 

I shall add as an appendix to the report some extracts 
from the different letters received which I am sure will 
prove very interesting to you all, and from which you 
will receive some excellent suggestions : 

‘Let us have less diagramming, analyzing, and pars- 
ing, and more every-day practical work.” 

As one having put this theory to the test says : 

“Tf any one desires to see the benefits of systematic 
dictation work in language, let him compare the regular 
class work in composition, letter-writing, and all practi- 
cal language work with that of a few years ago. Then, 
the work was a form and the technical part meaning- 
less; now the correct way of using words, and the 
aim to have those words clothe ideas,are the endeavor of 
the pupil, while constant attention to spelling, capitals, 
punctuation, and paragraphing go hand in hand.” 

‘* A very poor showing. In a few weeks my class will 
suffer the ordeal of an examination in grammar. The 
questions will require a review of the book from ‘ cover 
to cover ’—corrections, false :yntax, qualities of style, 
synopsis, parsing, analysis, etc. Yet at this date, my 
pupils are unable to pass your simple test. Moreover, I 
know from experience, that they cannot write off-hand, 
a note to be contained in space of a postalcard. Were 
it not that I fear to be disloyal to the school in which I 
am so happily placed, I would personally denounce the 
system which encourages the sham and superficiality 
against which I protest. Why do our pupils undergo so 
much in our ‘ course of study’ and benefit so little?” 

“TI know that enough time is not given to correct 
expression of thought in writing. I propose to institute 
an immediate reform and at least make some improve- 
ment. There is too much diagramming, analyzing, 
parsing, and explaining, verbally, the structure of a sen- 
tence ; when what is wanted is live practice and plenty 
of it.” 

‘‘T am not proud of the result, but send it as an honest 
list.” 

‘*T think this kind of work valuable.” 

‘*T trust that, should time permit, and if it be a task 
not too arduous, you will continue the work. Some- 
times we lose sight of many things, that we should do, 
and only have our attention called to them by just such 
methods as you are now pursuing.” 

“A very bad showing; and all due to too much 
diagtémitting and parsing.” 

“ AlloW me to express my obligations for the ex¢el- 
fént dictation exercises in the N. Y. Jounnat. I hive 
‘ed them. They are an ‘eye-opener’ to teachers and 
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lected in these schools, I am ashamed to send results. 
But give us more of such exercises. They are good; use- 
ful in many ways. Shake.” 

“Thanks, in behalf of the great army of teachers for 
the interest awakened in this subject.” 

ee The pupils enjoy these lessons and are eager to write 
them.” 

‘‘T sincerely hope the JOURNAL will continue publish- 
ing language tests approaching the subject from various 
direct‘ons. My pupils and I are deeply interested.” 

‘* More practical articles of the same or similar kind 
will be read w:.th interest.” 

“‘T conclude my teaching is not what it should be, and 
thank the JouRNAL for showing me my failings.” 

‘¢ These sentences I used some two months ago, and I 
was simply astonished. We are doing better work all 
over the country. We have not thrown grammar over- 
board, but we are giving more attention to pructice, 
which is eminently proper. We are not doing this in 
obedience to any new principle of education, but because 
we are becoming rational even in the school-room.” 

*¢] am much interested in this work, and I am so sur- 
prised at the results. What is the matter? One would 
think pupils of a grammar class could write these sen- 
tences. I hope to see more about this subject in the 
JOURNAL.” 

‘*T think the dictation exercises are prime and should 
be glad to see them continued in the JOURNAL.” 

‘Tt is outrageous that we have neglected this import- 
ant duty. Have we slept while others were working? 
Or are we ignorant of our duty ?” 

**T made the dictation test suggested by you, witha 
class of seventh year pupils—twenty in all—that is, 
pupils who have been in school six full years, and this 
much of the seventh year. Their ages run from 10 to 14 
years. They have studied technical grammar for nearly 
two years! Think of it. There were 633 mistakes.” 

‘‘ Is not punctuation an art that is miserably taught, 
not only in our best schools, but also in colleges?” 

‘*T am willing to do anything to help the cause. So 
in the future call on me for anything wanting.” 

‘*The result is so bad I shal] not send it.” 

‘Tam glad you are calling the attention of the craft 
tothe true importance of this and kindred work, and trust 
that you will continue until all our boys and girls know 
how to express themselves properly.” 

“T have 360 pupils in my building and am glad to 
have the suggestions of the best teachers. Success to 
you and your work. None of my pupils were perfect.” 

‘The exercise is practical and did our pupils and my- 
self good. Will you please send us a catalogue of your 
schools ?” 

** We made the exercise a most profitable one by hav- 
ing the sentences written correctly on the board, and 
the papers returned after being marked.” 

‘*T would be much pleased to have an exercise every 
month. It seems to interest the pupils greatly. It is 
very kind toshare your plan with the rest of us teachers. 
Thank you most kindly.” 

**T join with other teachers in asking for more of such 
valuable language tests. I consider it the very best way 
of teaching grammar, and I thank you heartily for the 
good I have received from them.”’ 

‘*T am much pleased with the ‘ exercises’ and hope to 
see more of them, and I consider them of far more 
importance than parse, PARSE, PARSE.” 

‘* There is in every school in this country, I think, a 
lamentable want of thorough drill in the use of those 
things you suggest. Iam an uncompromising enemy of 
parsing and analysis. Synthesis is the true grammar, 
and natural synthesis is easily taught if the use of 
punctuation, capitals, etc., is drilled into the class. I 
see no reason whatever for this continual grind in 
grammar. Language is a habit and only as a habit 
should it be taught.” 





A USEFUL SCHVOL CHART. 





By R. K. Row. 


Any teacher can make an excellent school chart by 
fastening two strips cf wood 1-4 inch thick and 1 inch 
wide over the ends of eight or ten large sheets of strong 
manilla paper, and suspending by a cord fastened at 
both ends of the strips. The slats should extend two or 
three inches beyond the sides of the sheets, so as to 
facilitate turning the sheets with the suspending 


cord. A common charcoal pencil may be used on them, 
but it is better to use a piece of soft woolly fibrous wood 
with a bruised point dipped in ink. These charts can 
be made for ten or fifteen cents each, will last for years, 
and are invaluable for primary reading, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, number, drawing, writing, geography, 
music, ete. 








BOTH IN THEORY AND ACTION. 


LECTURE XI, 
I. THE MORALITY OF ROME. 
1. The power of parents. How used? 
2. Woman’s relation to her husband. 
(a.) Three forms of marriage. 
(b.) How free marriage affected morality. 
(c.) Two extremes in the history of marriage. 
(d.) Divorce. 
(e.) Degradation of woman. 
8. Slaves. 
(a.) Instances spoken by Cato, Tacitus, Plutarch, 
Juvenal, and Ulpian. 
(b.) Cruelty : Cicero, Trajan, and Constantine. 
4, Human sacrifices. 
5. Testimony of Tacitus and Dr. Draper and Lecky 
as to Roman morality. 
6. Corruption of Literature and the decay of teach- 
ing. What it shows. 
(a.) The kind of writers that pleased the people. 
(b.) Various facts. 
(c.) Position of the grammarian. 
II. COMPARISON BETWEEN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
AND THAT OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 
Are we Roman, Grecian, English, Am:rican, Eclectic, 
or Christian ? 
Til. THE BEST PEDAGOGICAL THOUGHT OF THE BEST 
ROMANS. 
(a.) Chronological view. 
. Cicero.—(Varro.) 
Seneca. 
Quintilian. 
. Plutarch. 
. Epictetus. 
. Marcus Aurelius. 


a 





REPRODUCTION STORIES. 





By Juuia M. DEweEy, Lowell, Mass. 
STORY OF A PHOEBE BIRD. 


Birds are like people in being fond of their homes. 
When they come back from their winter home they often 
seek the nest they occupied the summer before. Some- 
times they build a nest where the old one was. A Phoebe- 
bird has been known to come back to the old nest six 
summers, but not fancying the old one, she has built a 
new nest each time on the old one, so that now her home 
is six stories high. It may be she will add another story 
next summer. 

NED AND THE CIRCUS. 

Long before circus-day Ned’s papa had promised that 
he would take him to see the animals, when the time 
came. Whenever Ned had a chance he looked at the 
pictures of the animals, and when larger boys asked him 
if he would not be afraid when he really saw a live tiger, 
or lion, or bear, he laughed in their faces and said, 
‘“Pshaw! no! not I!” Finally the day came. The 
parade was fine with its golden chariot, elephants, 
ponies, and horses. Ned thought the time would never 
pass, so long did it seem before 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon. But finally they entered the tent and started to 
go around to see the animals. Ned did not feel quite so 
brave as when he was looking at the pictures, but he 
kept hold of his father’s hand and seemed quite coura- 
geous until the lion roared. Oh! whata roar it was, and 
Ned was s9 frightened, he, too, began to roar with his 
little voice, and to beg his father to take him home. 
When he reached home he said he wasn’t a bit afraid, but 
the lion roared like ‘‘ blazes.” 


MARY AND KATIE. 


‘*IT wish I could have a nice new doll,” said Mary. 
‘* Bettie is so old. Her cheeks are not pink any more 
and her hair is most gone.” Pretty soon she said again, 
‘*T wish I had something very nice to eat, some candy, or 
a peach, or something very nice.” Still again she said, 
‘‘T wish I could go and play with that little girl across 
the street. I never can have any good time.” The little 
girl across the way, whose name was Katie had some 
wishes too. ‘‘I wish I could let that ragged little girl 
on the sidewalk play with my doll. She hasn’t any, I 
know.” Then she said, ‘‘O, mamma, may I give that 
little girl something very nice to eat? She looks so 
hungry!” Now Mary’s wishes were all about herself, 
and Katie's were about a little girl whom she wished to 
show some kindness. Which was the unselfish girl? 
THE ECHO. 


One day Harry and Susie went out to walk. They 











walked through a field to tke edge of some woods. 
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ROMAN PHILOSOPHY. - | Harry walked a little faster than Mary, and as he neared 


the woods he called back ‘‘ Hurry.” Somebody (as he 
thought) in the woods said right after him “‘ Hurry!” 
He was a little surprised, but called back. ‘‘ Who are 
you?” ‘*Who are you?” answered the voice in the 
woods. By this time Harry was pretty angry so he 
told Susie to stay where she was while he went into the 
woods to find who was there. He hunted about for 
awhile, but finding no one, went back into the field and 
called, ‘‘ Come out and I'll fight you.” ‘‘Come out and 
I'll fight you!” answered the voice. ‘‘Stop mocking 
me!” called Harry. ‘“‘ Stop mocking me !” called the far- 
off voice. Harry and Susie hurried home and told their 
mother what had happened. ‘ My children,” said she, 
‘*that was nothing but an echo, and if Harry had called 
out something pleasant, the echo would have called 
back the same pleasant words.” 


SPRING NOTES.—SUGGESTIONS. 


By ELIZABETH JARRETT, ‘Training Department Normal 
College, N. Y. City. 


I had a taste, the other day, of that reward for which 
teachers all long, but which all too seldcm comes to 
them, because of the brief time curing which they retain 
any one class. 

‘** Miss J—,” said one of my little ones, ‘‘ may we have 
our spring-book again this year?” 

‘* What book do you mean, dear?” said I. 

‘* Why, don’t you remember the blank-book you hung 
up last year and we all wrotein it things about spring.” 

I did remember, and chid myself for my little faith— 
for I remembered, too, that I had voted it a failure last 
spring. ‘‘Such poor work the children made of it,” 
said I in my superior wisdom ; ‘‘such miserable little 
things they wrote in it ;’ and yet here—— 

I expressed my pleasure at their interest, produced a 
blank-book at once, tied it up with a ribbon, and lo! 
the next day these poems stood in it, selected and copied 
by an eager child, and the next day an entry, a personal 
observation, and so, bit by bit, it is growing. 





SPRING IS HERE. 


“ Wind, be still, ’tis spring ! 
Sun, shine bright and clear ! 
Birds, fly northward—sing ! 
Spring is here. 


May shall bring in flowers, 
April, smiles and tears, 
March prepares the hours— 

March is here!” 


‘* When our eyes are weary—weary 
Of the brown and barren fields, 
When we yearn with tender longing 
For the bloom that summer yields, 
O, what new and sudder. rapture 
Makes our languid pulses start 
As we find the first spring flowers, 


Dearest to the hungry heart!” 
—GOODALE. 


And so my thoughts were turned to the blessed spring- 
time, which so many of us pass by, not, perhaps, with- 
out enjoying it, and all its endless miracles ourselves, 
but without seizing the wonderful opportunities it offers 
the children. 

May I give a few suggestions for five-minute ‘‘ nature- 
talks ;” or longer and more systematic language lessons? 

In the first place, the ‘“‘ Spring-book,” or, as we called 
it, ‘‘Signs of Spring,” and this year ‘‘ Spring Notes,” 
could be introduced into the very youngest class, even 
if the teacher were obliged to write the observations for 
the children (they, of course, supplying them); on a 
more advanced plan, it is not too small an affair for the 
highest class. In fact, the primary idea is identical with 
that which is the basis of what in the Washington high 
school is called the series of spring papers in botany. 

Suppose Johnny writes, “I saw a squirrel in the 
park.” Any need here for an outline of a talk? Tell 
this boy, or rather let him and his companions tell yo” 
of the painstaking little Goodman and his wife, who, 
before retiring to their winter couch, laid in their pro- 
vender. Tell them how the long winter has exhausted 
the stock, and he now comes forward to replenish it. 
If the weather suits him, he may not return at all. If 
they watch, they will see many unother follow him. 

Nellie writes, ‘‘ The snow is all gone from the park 
now, and the grass and flowers can come up.” 

Yes, gone—with scarcely a chance for another fall 
this year. But does Nellie know that the snow helps to 
bring the flowers up? Covering the earth, and keeping 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 213.] 
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TEMPERAMENT IN EDUCATION. 


BY JEROME ALLEN, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL (N. Y.), FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE ST. CLOUD (MINN. NORMAL SCHOOL, 4 


HOW TO IMPROVE. 


Space will only permit us to give a very few 
suggestions under this head, although much more 
could be said with profit than room can be found 
to say. 


1. If you are impulsive, and accustomed to make 
up your mind without much meditation, you 
should be careful about your bodily conditions : 
keep the system in perfect order, sleep more and, 
get more control over the will as far as possible ; 
think, ‘‘I must speak more slowly, I must walk 
more slowly.” Associate with persons of slow 
speech, and notice their excellences. Vigilance 
will be the price of success. 

2. If you are liable to draw unfavorable conclu- 
sions more readily than favorable ones, you must 
accustom yourself to look on the good side of peo- 
ple rather than on the bad side. You will find no 
one who has not in him something good; if you 
are tempted to say something unfavorable about 
any one, stop and think, and instead of saying it, 
say something good: Keep at this, and you will 
change in the course of a year your habit of 
thinking in this particular. 

3. If you have an unpleasant habit of noticing 
little things about persons that are unnecessary to 
notice, you can correct this by avoiding to talk on 
this subject at all. If you do not say a word, you 
will find your thoughts very soon changing to an- 
other channel ; but it is well also to be particular 
in reference to what you think about. This habit 
will be of great use to you in your work in life. 

4. If you are frivolous and light, you can easily 
check this by avoiding the companionship of those 
who waste their time in unprofitable conversation; 
a great deal of our character depends upon those 
with whom we associate. Frivolous people who 
associate with frivolous people intensify their char- 
acters. Read sober books that interest you : by no 
means force yourself to read those books that are 
uninteresting. The character of your reading 
will help you in this particular very much. 

5. If you are easily provoked and small things 
rouse you to anger, you ¢an correct this by a pro- 
cess of reasoning. After you have had a fit of 
anger over something that is really of no conse- 
quence, sit down and think ‘“‘ what a fool I made 
of myself! I had: no:reason to-get angry, or at least 
very little occasion for it, and it would have been 
far better if I had kept still: The thing I was 
angry about would have righted itself in a very 
thort time if left alone.” Im other-words, bring 
yourself before the bar of your own judgment and 
condemn your conduct in the strongest ° terms, 
and do so every time you fall into fits of unréa- 
sonable anger. If you keep up this faithfully for 
a year, you will change your whole manner of 
thinking and acting in this particular. 

6. If you are sentimental, you must not read 
sentimental poetry or stories, or associate with sen- 
timental persons. Stop it at once, for there is noth- 


ing worse for a person than to be carried away by 


mere sentiment. But, on the other hand, ifyou 
are too cold and distant, wanting in love and emo- 
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tion, it is your duty to read something sentimental, 
even though it be at first distasteful to you. Read 
it over and over again, until you come to absorb 
what is good in the sentiment and value it for its 
own sake. A cold and distant person will never 
make friends, neither will a very sentimental per- 
son. The golden mean is the true way. 

7. If you pursue some things with great earnest- 
ness, and neglect other things, you can correct the 
habit by an effort of the reason and will: make up 
your mind that the thing that you neglected to- 
day must be done,—that is, if it is of importance to 
be done,—and go about it; drop everything possible 
wntil it is done, and then never commence any- 
thing unless you are determined to finish it. If 
you are not enduring in work you will not succeed. 
You must determine by a strong effort of the will 
to do what your judgment tells you you ought to 
do, and do it in spite of a strong inclination you 
may have to omit the doing of it. 

&. If you do not like bathing, but rather are in- 
clined to effeminacy, you can overcome this by 
gymnastic exercises, out-of-door sports, and a fol- 
lowing of the laws of hygiene and health. Reason 
about your health, and say, *‘ It is for my advan- 
tage that I should become more muscular or more 
able to stand cold;” and then follow persistently 
the laws of health and the advice, if necessary, of a 
physician—but usually the ordinary laws of health 
are known so well that it is not necessary to pay for 
medical advice unless you are sick. The reason so 
many people fail in health is because a great many 
are not willing to live up to the light they have. 
They follow ease and inclination rather than duty 
and principle. 

9. If you are timid, and feel that your opinions 
are of no account, and always inclined to shrink 
from public gaze, and never express your thoughts 
even though you are conscious you have better 
ones than you hear others express, you can over- 
come this by appealing to your sense of duty. It 
is your duty to say at the proper time, decidedly, 
what you know to be the right. You need not be 
obtrusive—you should not be ; but there are plenty 
of opportunities for you to express your thoughts, 


and express them decidedly, and in a firm tone of 


voice. This will help you. Your thinking and 
indecision of speech come from a want of clearness 
of apprehension. If you make up your mind that 
a certain thing is right, and say so, you will be 
led more clearly to see what is right than you 
could be as long as you are accustomed to be half 
decided and unwilling to express your opinions. 
None will think any less of you for a positive ex- 
pression of what you ‘believe to be'the truth. In 
faet;no oné thing will add more to your success in 
life than the speaking of the truth decidedly and 
earnestly on all proper occasions, and yet in love. 
10. If you are not minutely informed, you can 
easily become so by mental decision. Commence 
with 6tie or two things, and inform‘ yourself about 
them until you KNOW what you know. Ne¥er 
under any circumstances express an opinion until 
you are positive you know that what you say is ex- 
actly the truth. This will cure you of the defect 
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of frequently saying that a thing is so when after 
ward you find out to your chagrin that it is not at 
all what you said it was. Do not be afraid to say 
‘‘T DO NOT KNOW.” 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Self-improvement is accomplished by— 

1. Knowing in what respects we ought to im 
prove. As this treatise considers somewhat bodily 
functions as well as mental conditions, we shall 
confine ourselves here to physical conditions. 
Find out in what respects your bodily actions 
hinder the normal workings of the mind’ and 
heart. It may be that vou should consult a phy- 
sician, for our mental states are much dependent 
on our bodily organizations and conditions. Hav- 
ing ascertained, both by your own introspection 
and knowledge, and the aid you can get from 
others, in what respects you ought to improve, 
then set yourself about the work of improvement 
with a will. Commence with one thing at a time. 
Many fail because they attempt too much at once. 
If you are very hasty in speech, commence with 
this, and use the means to correct the defect; or if 
you are accustomed to draw hasty conclusions, ge 
at this; or if your memory fails you, then take the 
means to correct this. Don’t try too many’things 
at a time, or you will fail in all. A thorough 
course of mental, spiritual, and bodily training, in 
order to accomplish the greatest good, must take 
time. 

2. Be careful in reference to your associates: 
If you are slow and logy, and cannot command 
your thoughts readily, and draw your conclusions 
with great difficulty, then associate with persons of 
opposite characteristics, and not with those of like 
qualities as yourself. Much injury is done to ner- 
vous people by associating with nervous people, 
and to phlegmatic temperaments by associating 
with other phlegmatic temperaments. The golden 
mean is what we should seek in self-improve- 
ment. The ideal human being has never yet ap- 
peared, except as we find it in the person of Christ, 
whose character as a man is so high that it is dif- 
ficult for us to attain anywhere near it. The lives 
of great men show us that even the wisest have 
had many idiosyncrasies. At best we can only 
attain an imperfect perfection. 

3. Carefully choose your reading: much de 
pends upon this. We become very much like our 
ideals, and our ideals are mainly formed throngh 
the books we read. As a rule, we should only read 
what we like to read. It may seem impossible to 
like what we dislike. A little thought will show 
that what we dislike is not what we imagined 
it is. 

We often dislike a certain kind of reading because 
we are ignorant of what it is. We frequently im- 
agine we dislike certain persons, simply because 
we do not know what these persons are like. An 
inveterate novel-reader will devour one class’ of 
novéls, ‘dnd ‘never think that his taste could be 
changed. The same may be said of those’ who are 
in love with mathematical, histori¢al, or phifo- 
sophical pursuits. Thete is a great deal in the 
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temper of reading. By this we mean that there 
should be an equalization in what we read. We 
should like what is useful to us, and always re- 
member that what is useful will be interesting if 
we properly go at it. 

4. Self-improvement depends upon the will: 
persons of weak will can never be different from 
what they are. They will go along year after 
year, intensifying peculiarities. With a knowledge 
of defects there must be a strong will to remedy 
these defects, if improvement is expected. A 
vigorous will is an evidence of intelligence, but it 
should be remembered that will power is not wil- 
fulness, The exercising of will power is an exer- 
eise of the whole mind, but the exercise of wilful- 
ness is action with little or no mind in it. An 
animal very low down in the scale of intelligence 
may show great wilfulness, and so may an idiot ; 
and wherever we find wilfulness either in mature 
or immature persons, it is an evidence of very im- 
perfect mental action. An intelligent will prop- 
erly intensified will be a force that will remedy a 
thousand defects. This is a most important sug- 
gestion. 

5. Incidentally it should be remarked that clean- 
liness, correct dressing, and proper appearance are 
essential to the highest mental and spiritual suc- 
cess. It is one of the elements of self-knowledge 
to know how to dress properly. Thousands of 
teachers have failed to make the best impression 
upon their pupils and the best improvement, be- 
cause they have not known how to present them- 
selves properly before their pupils. A very homely 
person well dressed will appear to be quite good- 
looking, whereas a good-looking and even quite 
handsome person may carry the impression of 
being homely on account of some incongruity of 
dress, appearance, or speech. 


HOW TO STUDY CHILDREN. 


Its Importance.—In directing the growth of 
ehildren we learn much from plant-life. There 
must be good soil, careful nurture at first, good 
seed, proper amount of sunshine, rain, and shade. 
Not ali should be treated alike. How unnatural 
it would be to treat young tomatoes, onions, peas, 
beans, corn, and trees in the same manner. It is 
true there is not as much difference between chil- 
dren as between the various forms of plant-life; 
but there are great differences—so great, we can 
see, that no two children can safely have the same 
treatment. Here is a girl with black eyes, dark 
hair, stout and robust, full of laughter, fun, and 
frolic; by her side is another of the same age, but 
with very light complexion, white or red hair, 
slim, demure, and often sad. It cannot for a 
moment be supposed that these two children will 
thrive under the same treatment: what will be 
food to one will be poison to the other. 

There are four classes of boys and girls, as there 
are four classes of mature men and women: THE 
NERVOUS, THE SANGUINE, THE LYMPHATIC, AND 
THE BILIOvs. 

It is first of all necessary to determine what the 
temperament of the child is, and then to give the 
child such treatment as will promote its healthy 
growth. 


In What Particular Children are Alike. 

All healthy children are hungry. 

They are generally trustful. If found distrust- 
ful, it may be certain there is something wrong in 
their development. 

As a rule, they are kind to animals and fond of 
them. Native, inborn cruelty is rare, 


Children like other children better than older 
people. 

They are very imaginative. 

Get a great amount of pleasure from little things. 

Naturally not afraid, at first, except of falling. 
It is strange that all infants before they have had 
any experience of life seem to possess the instinc- 
tive fear of falling. There have been various theo- 
ries accounting for the cause of this, but none, as 
far as we know, have satisfactorily explained the 
fact. : 

Love all kinds of muscular motions. 

Have little patience. 

Restless under restraint. 

Affectionate, often loving very uncouth and un- 
attractive things. 

In all children, taste is the first sense that is 
fully developed, and sight is the last. Greediness 
is in consequence of the early development of the 
sense of taste. 

The auditory sensations are, next to taste, the 
earliest developed. 

Much time is needed for children to learn to 
see things correctly. 

‘Delight in rhythmical, not necessarily musical, 
sounds. 

All children delight in a sense of ownership. 


A FEW FACTS IN CHILD-GROWTH. 


CUTANEOUS SENSIBILITY CAUSING A SENSE OF PAIN. 


( Desire for sleep. 

I. 4 Desire for food. 
Inborn fear of falling. 
Seeing. 

II Hearing. 
* ') Tasting. 
L Smelling. 


Instinctive 
Senses: 





Whether there is seeing, hearing, tasting, and 
smelling at first is a question; but it is at least 
certain that these senses are quite dull and slow 
in action in the very young child. 


f Anger. 

Jealousy. 

Sympathy, first manifested towards 
animals—a doll, often, more than 





Sentiments: < for a fallen horse. It is not a 
moral emotion when first ex- 
hibited. 

Love. 
| Wilfulness. 


Anger often shows itself when the child is quite 
young. 

- Jealousy does not usually manifest itself until 
the child is about a year old. 

Pure affection is of slow growth. When first 
exhibited it has little disinterestedness in it ; but 
when it commences to grow it matures quite rapid- 
ly. Affection is much stronger in children towards 
human beings than towards inferior animals, as 
cats and dogs. 


( Curiosity, inquisitiveness. 


Native Desire, selfishness. 
Intellectual | Talkativeness. 

Endow- Capacity for self-entertainment. 

ments: Recognition of its dual self. 
| Led by motives more or less strong. 
(Perception. ) Memory, (of the ac- 

Comparison. tual). 
Early Rudimentary reasoning, both syn- 


thetic and analytic. 
on wired ; Reflective powers, both synthetic 
Ralow and analytic, leading to generali- 
maute: zation, Sager rag 
. Little ideality, and so, little imagina- 


tion for the first three or four 
| years. 














f Power of discriminating between the 
different feelings al emotions. 
Power of knowing things, and what 
they suggest. 


Rance ; | Power of knowing the true from the 
Ent = + false, the real from the unreal and 
coatiin.: deceptive, (moral perception). 


The power of determining intelli- 
gently as to what is best or not 
best, (moral and intellectual will- 


power.) 


A few facts.—1. Perception can only be strength- 
ened by constant exercise. In some persons it re- 
mains in an immature condition all the life. 

2. The memory is strong as soon as perception, 
association, and comparison are developed. Leta 
child see a thing or a fact distinctly, associate it 
with something else it has seen distinctly, or in 
other words, something which it knows; and then 
let him compare the two, and he will remember, 
Let our readers try this experiment and determine 
the truth of this statement. Poor memories in 
children, as well as mature people, are results, 
Remove the causes. 

3. The order of mental growth is (a) the power 
of feeling, (2) the power of knowing, and (c) the 
power of determining. It must be always re- 
membered that spasmodic cases of wilfulness in 
children give no indication as to the power of de- 
termining. This comes much later in life. 

4. Effective reasoning powers are not developed 
until the reflective powers are somewhat mature. 
What does this mean? Just this, viz., that before 
a child can undertake to solve the problems in 
arithmetic that require much effort, he must be 
able to perceive things correctly and clearly, be 
able to recall his perceptions with ease and correct- 
ness, and recombine them in new relations. This 
last point is essential to successful mathematical 
study. The ideal must be cultivated if the mathe- 
matics are mastered. 

5. Synthetic reflection promotes generalization. 
Analytic reflection promotes reasoning. Compari- 
son, united with ideality and a strict regard for the 
truth, promotes correct judgment. The power of 
correct generalization, reasoning, and judgment 
call into exercise the highest powers of the human 
mind. ‘These powers are possessed, in any de- 
gree of perfection, only by the wisest of the 
human race. Teachers ought not to feel discour- 
aged if young men and women under their care are 
slow in maturing these faculties. In many cases 
they do not reach any great degree of perfection 
until middle life. 





HOW TO PROMOTE HEALTHY CHILD- 
GROWTH. 


Enough has been said to show that each child 
must have special study. The method of grading 
in some places is often more in accordance with 
age and size than personal endowments. Pupils 
of a certain age are put into certain classes, 
whether they are fitted to be there or not, and 
kept there until they can pass the examinations. 
This is not according to the teaching of psychology. 
We must recognize in each child its own individu- 
ality. 

1. The first thing, then, to dois to study the needs 
of each individual child, and afterward classify the 
school in accordance with the decisions arrived at. 
Some children need a great deal of out-door exer: 
cise. Let them have it. Nature is the best 
teacher. If we follow the indications of Nature 
we shall not go very far out of the way. It would 
be cruel to require a demure, sad, delicate child, 
who is naturally reflective and fond of reading and 
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writing, to remain in a warm room, and push her 
on in her studies so that she may shine in the 
school as a brilliant scholar. Before she is a 
young woman she may injure her health if not 
hopelessly, yet in after-life she may become a ner- 
yous wreck. The brilliant morning may close in a 
cloudy afternoon. On the other hand, the active, 
healthy, vigorous child, who is running and 
romping with all his might out-of-doors, and 
whose whole life is bound up in fun and frolic, will 
bear as much in-door work as it is possible to give 
him. There must be great flexibility if we expect 
our children to become strong and healthy in after- 
life. 

2. The development of the mind of the child 
must be determined. In some, the reflective fac- 
ulties develop quite early; in others, quite late. 
Some are very imaginative, and love poetry; others 
are not at all imaginative, and cannot bear to read 
poetry. Some children develop a mathematical 
faculty, and delight in arithmetic, and can very 
soon study the elements of geometry and algebra. 
Others are almost dunces in mathematics. In 
older times it was supposed that a child should be 
made to study that which he most disliked, in 
order to promote his equable development. For 
example, if his memory was poor, his memory 
should be trained directly. This is wrong. The 
training of the mind must proceed along the lines 
of the greatest activities, not along the lines of 
the least activities. Let us see what this means. 
If a child delights to read and write, but has a 
poor technical memory, let that child read and 
write to her heart’s content. Let the memory alone, 
but give exercises in reproducing what is read or 
written, also in comparison and association. The 
memory will be thus trained without giving words 
and dates to be committed to memory. Much is 
said now concerning the training of the retentive 
faculty, and the best conclusion of those who have 
studied the matter is that memory is strong in 
proportion as the observation, association, and 
imagination are strong. Careful habits of obser- 
vation and the forming of habits of associating 
similar things will always strengthen the memory. 
In no other way can this work be accomplished. 

Then wisdom shows us that we should give such 
children as have poor memories a great deal of ob- 
servation work and association work, and it will be 
seen very soon that the memory will assert its 
power. For example, if a child dislikes to memo- 
rize dates in history, at first, give no dates in history 
for the child to remember. But what shall we do? 
Take this course: Tell a story to-day, to-morrow 
tell another one; let it follow in the order of time 
after the preceding one; the next day tell another 
one—let this follow in the order of time. Now 
after several stories are told and reproduced, ask 
which one came first, which second, which third. 
Now, what relation has the second to the third, 
and so on. After the order of relationship has 
been established, then the date can come in; but 
not until this order of relationship has been es- 





tablished should the date be given. If this course 
be pursued, children: will have no difficulty in re- 
membering dates and names also. The reason 
that some children do not like number is because 
the faculty of relation is not developed; the child 
puzzles over his examples in arithmetic because he 
does not see the relation between their parts. He 
reads, ‘“‘ A man bought a piece of ground for $500, 
and sold half of it for $300, and one fourth of the 
remainder for $200. What did he make by the 
transaction ?”? Many children are entirely unable 
to solve such an example as this—not because it 
is difficult, but because the relations between the 
parts are not clearly seen. Do not urge children 
on in mathematics faster than they can under- 
stand; but wrge them on AS FAST AS POSSIBLE in 
the direction they like to go, and every month re- 
classify the school in reference to attainments. 
Very much more could be said under this head, 
but enough has been written to show in what di- 
rections children should receive impulses, and in 
what directions they should not. 

3. Again, healthy growth is natwral growth, and 
in accordance with natural activities. Lo not force 
in unnatural directions. Gnarly, misshapen, 
ugly results will be sure to appear. Watch the 
trees, watch the growing plants in the spring; 
study the farmer as he cultivates his corn and 
potatoes, and imagine that the vegetables are 
children, and as nearly as possible imitate Nature. 
Follow Nature, and you will not be very far out of 
the way. 


CONCERNING TEMPERAMENTAL 
DIFFERENCES. 


Much can be said concerning this subject, but 
we have only space to condense a few thoughts 
that thinking teachers can easily make use of. 
Much that is said here can also be found in ‘‘ Mind 
Studies for Young Teachers.” 

1. Determine the temperaments of your pupils. 
This means their physical characteristics and men- 
tal peculiarities. 

2. Give more exercise and stimulus to the lym- 
phatic and logy ones than to the nervous. 

3. Do not put two pupils of the same tempera- 
ment in the same seat. 

4, Speak quietly and gently to the nervous 
child, and by no means point out publicly her mis- 
takes. The lymphatic boy or girl needs a little 
more vigorous treatment. It should be kind, but 
it can be energetic. 

5. Remember that nervous children do many 
things from impulse. This should be remem- 
bered in dealing with them. If a nervous child 
becomes angry and stubborn, let her alone. She 
will come to her senses, and a quiet, kind remark 
will bring everything around in a short time. 

6. The nervous child needs direction. Many 
young teachers are very much afraid of saying no. 
It depends altogether in what spirit this little 
word is uttered. It may be spoken in such a way 
as to rouse all the malignant passions of the soul, 








or it may be uttered in such a manner as to arouse 
the tenderest sympathies. Nervous children need 
government; but be careful that this government 
is full of kindness and love, and yet full of inflexi- 
bility, quiet determination, and courage. 

7. A nervous-sanguine child will bear a great 
deal of firm government. Don’t be afraid to say 
quietly, but firmly and kindly, “No.” Tears will 
flow; angry, hasty words very likely be uttered; 
but don’t mind: keep cool, collected, and firm; 
say little, and that little kindly, in a quieting tone 
of voice. ‘The shower will pass, and with the tear- 
drop on the cheek the penitent regret will follow. 

8. If the bilious temperament is mixed with a 
little lymphatic and a little nervous, there will 
often be difficulty of a serious nature. Outbursts 
of passion will not pleasantly pass away, but 
there will be sulkiness, moroseness, backbiting, and 
a disposition to stir up mischief. This needs care- 
ful treatment. The best way to treat such cases 
as this is: (1) ask the doing of a favor; (2) showcon- 
fidence by assigning some special work where it is 
possible ; (3) talk alone, and in a natural but de- 
cided tone of voice awaken the conscience; (4) be 
unyielding in action, but use great care how you 
threaten or promise, or seem anxious to obtain 
personal fayor; (5) if you have been wrong, say so 
in a manly manner, but not in a craven spirit; (6) 
keep the reins as in driving horses—in your own 
hands; (7) ask a skilful horse-trainer how he deals 
with a balky horse, and apply his wisdom to the 
child. 

9. Because a lymphatic child is apparently stub- 
born, be careful that you do not mistake his mo- 
tive. A nervous teacher trying to move a lym- 
phatic boy to action by more nervousness is & 
ridiculous sight. The immobility of the one is 
only matched by the impatience of the other. 

10. The temperaments most injured by injudi- 
cious teachers are the bilious and nervous. The 
sanguine and lymphatic will stand uninjured a 
great amount of abuse. 

Many a bilious boy has been sent to the State’s 
prison, if not to the gallows, by ignorant teachers, 





General Notes.—1. Be certain you understand 
your child before you punish. 

2. Be also certain the child understands you be- 
fore you blame him. 

3. General complaining remarks before the 
school are always out of place. No two pupils 
hear them alike. 

4. The child of slow comprehension, sluggish 
movements, may in the long-run come out ahead. 

5. The least hopeful temperament is the pure 
bilious-lymphatic, when it has been subjected to 
wrong influences at home or in the street. 

6. The most hopeful temperament is the ner- 
vous-lymphatic, when it has been properly trained 
at home or by associates. 

7. Only by degrees can permanent changes be 
effected in temperament. Be patient, but eternal- 
ly persistent. 





TEACH SCIENCE BY EXPERIMENTAL METHODS: JUST PUBLISHED. 


EASY EXPERIMENTS FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





By Prof. Jonn F. Woopxuit, Prof. of Natural Science in the College for the Training of Teachers, New York City, author of ‘‘ Manual of Home-Made Apparatus.”’ 


16mo. Price, 50 cents; to teachers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra. 


aidt 


for the Training of Teachers, New York City. 


This book contains a series of simple, easily-made experiments, to perform wh‘ch will | combustion. 
. he comprehension of every-day phenomena. They are really the very lessons given by 
¢ author in the Primary and Grammar Departments of the Model School in the College 


A NEW HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS’ USE, 








Cloth, 


This book is not a science catechism, Its aim is to train the child’s mind in 
habits of reasoning by experimental methods. 
These experiments should be made in every school of our country, and thus bring in 


a scientific method of dealing with nature. The present method of cramming children’s 
© apparatus needed for the experiments consists, for the most part, of such things | minds with isolated facts of which they can have no adequate comprehension is a ruinous 
a8 every teacher will find at hand in a school-room or kitchen. The experiments are soj| and unprofitable one. This book points out the method employed by the dest teachers in 
‘onnected in logical order as to form a continuous exhibition of the phenomena of| the dest schools. It cannot but have a large sale. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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BLACKBOAR 
CILS. 


The Createst Labor-Saving Device of the Age for Teachers. Used in Thousands of Schools. 


The latest and best device yet brought out for teaching and illustrating Geography, Physiology, Reading, Language Lessons, Writing, Natural History, etc 


These designs consist of Maps, Historical Maps, Physiology Charts, Rolls of Honor, Borders, Birds, Animals, Flowers, and Pictures in endless variety. 


With these ..sten- 


cils any teacher is master of the crayon, AND CAN MAKE LIFE-LIKE PICTURES WITH EASE AND RAPIDITY. No artistic ability necessary. Anyone can transfer the outlines 


to the board and complete the drawing. A large and perfect map of Europe, 24x36 ate showing all the prominent rivers, lakes, mountains, and large cities, can be 
completed in eight minutes. Each stencil can be used a great meay times. 


COMPLETE LIST OF DESIGNS. 


MAPS. 
These maps are made on ny manilla poner, 
size ax36 | ches. Price, 10 cts. each. lease 
pn by number. 


1 Eastern Hemisphere 
Bou Western Hemisphere 
3 Mercator’s Eastern Hemisphere 
bos Mercator’s Western Hemisphere 
505 North America 
506 South America 
507 Europe 
508 Asia 
508 Afnca 
510 Australia 
511 British Isles 
512 Mexico 








HISTORICAL MAPS. 
Please order by number. 
600 Mercator’s Eastern and Western 


« showing all 


ice, 25 cents. 


"yauncet AND INDIAN WAR. 


602 Map of Va. and Pa., showi Washington 
pome, route taken in his Journey to 8t. 





in 

estern Hemispheres 
with the Western , ornate repeated, 39 8t. 
the routes of the early voyagers 
2 ——= and around the world. Price, 


601 Lange 1 map of the U. 8. showing territorial | 26 Wide Awake 


Five Maps, each = ip. Eviae, 10 cents each 


’ 
n's 


Group tedp—y senar 
21 Saved From Drown- = Learning 
Hernard Dog and dow 
y 25 The Milkmaid 
Group Six—CHILDREN 
29 The Pet Squirrel 
27 Fast Asleep 30 Learning to Walk 
28 Have You Been 


Bathing? 
Group Seven—ON THE SEA-SHORE 
31 Star Fish = Jell Pha 
ra. 


32 Hermit Crab 
33 Lobster 


513 Canada Map 0 ap ot N. showin ll forts on the t| 36 Washingtox ; PS Lin — 
all forts on grea’ n co 
moe ve 604 Canada, _ i Laake Champlain cipal places and 33 x ey 
owing prin Pp an ackson 
SEPARATE STATES AND TERRITORIES. a we va Scotia. pe salsa Ul Group Nine—POETS 
48 maps, 24x36 inches, Price, 10 cents each, as wee tish possessions before 1 Whittier 44 Bryant 
follows; | Pisane order by number. 006 Map showing British possessions after the | 42 Longfellow 45 Tennyson 
524 Alaska 540 I 556 Nevada meee 43 Emerson 
525 Alabama 541 Kentuc 557 N. Carol’a : 
528 be? Louisiana 888 Ohio WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 6 et a ee as 
pr Aregnees —4 a ies , Gregon Five maps, each 24x96 in. Price, 10 cents each, 47 Horse e and Colt, . 50 Reindeer 
r P an y 
590 ag Hr} Michigan poe My ; pn a 607 Boston and vicinity. N. Y. and vicinity. Group Eleven—DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
Dakota 547 Missisappi 563 Tenn. 608 Phila., Trenton, Vailey Forge, Monmouth. B4 
582 Delaware an Texas | 900 Burgoyne’s Invasion. si Ros Sees. 
Florida 549 Minnesota 565 Utah 610 Yorktown and Southern Battle Fields. po! Cat 
534 Georgia 550 Montana 566 Vermont | S11 Map sh showing Territory of U.S. at close of the Sheep 
535 Idaho 551 N. Hamp Vv AR 1 Group Twelve-SMALL ANIMALS 
536 Illinois 552 N. Jersey 568 Wash.Ter. WAR OF 1812. 56 Rabbit 59 Mouse 
4 naions 44 f. Mexico 4 eu Three maps. Size, 24x36in, each. Price, 10 cts. each 7 Bat 60 Lynx 
Ter ew Yor isconsin 
530 Towa 565 Nebraska 671 Wyoming |? Great Lakes and vicinity, showing battle) ¢_ a» Thirteen—LARGE WILD ANIMALS 
613 Wi in and vicinity. 61 Polar Bear 64 Rhinoceros 
GROUPS OF STATES lt New Orleans. ad @2 Lion $5 Hippopotomus 
Size 24x26 in. Please order by number. CIVIL WAR. = Laonees 
etien, 20 eemtnaiate. Size, 24x86 in. Price, 10 cents each. $1.00a set.) 99 Group it A ee ering 
p [) 
615 New ENGLAND comprising Me., N. H., Vt, |g1e Washington and cite 67 Fox 70 Donkey 
Mass., . Ct. 68 Hyena 


516 MrppLE ATLANTIC—N. Y.,N. J., Pa., Dei., 
Md., Va., and W. Va. 


517 SOUTHERN STA (three groups). No I. 
AS 8. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., La., and 
x. 
51s No, Il.—W. Va., Va., N. C., 8. C., Ga., Fla., 
Ala., and M 


519 No. III.—Ark., La., Tex., ahd Indian Ter. 

§20 CENTRAL = (two ge a No. 
Minn. pon .» Mich., Ta., Ind., Ohio, Ma! be 
and 


521 No. Sar wy Ter., Minn., We Mich., Neb., 
Ia., at = » Cite, Kan., Mo., and Ky. 
622 WESTERN (two groups). No. I. 
Wash. Tere Taaho, Mon. Ter., Dak. Ter., 
Gregom, Wyoming Ter., Neb., Cal., Nev. 
Kan., Anzona Ter., N. Mex. 
Ind. Ky ahd Tex. 

0 oon Wong Mec ee Oak 

omip ev 

Ter., Col., rone Ter., "New ' 


LARGE MAPS, 
These stencils make maps as large as the largest 
wall maps. 
572 United Gtates, 34x56 inches. Price, 50 cents, 
578 Mercator’s Eastern and Western He here 


with Western Hemisphere repeated, 
Price, 50 cents. _ 


617 Richmond and a" 
618 Charleston H 

619 Miss am, New Orleans, ete. 
620 Gettysbu: poten. 

621 Sherman's arch. 

622 Battie Fields rs t Ky. and Tenn. 
623 Battle Field of 

624 Petersburg ed ‘Appotomax. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Size 17x22 inches, price singly, 5 each, I 
groups with ome extra design, —— . 
Group One “CHILDREN 


ite 
5 Skating 


3 Jumping 
um 

3 Lean Fits a 
Group Two—CHILDREN 


6 Feeding Doves" - On a To 
Rolling the Hoo) Where am 

8 Blowing Soap pubbles 
Group Three—CHILDREN 

ia Traine Pussy is Little Bab 

Dance, le 

13 What DoT Care . 
Group Four—CHILDREN 

16 Oh, How High! 18 ae Pony Loves 





17 Naug b and 
ad 19 Can I Get Them? 
20 Mud Pies 


Group Fifteen—FLOWERS 
71 Wild Rose 74 Laurel Spray 
72 Calla Lily 75 Pear Blossom 
73 Solomon's Seal 


Group Sixteen—FLOWERS 
76 Wood Violet 79 Morning Glories 


a Pond Lilies 80 Fuchsias 
Group Seventeen—BIRDS 
81 men 2 84 Stork 
82 Woodcocks 85 Swan 
83 Eagle Flying 


Group Eighteen--OLD AND YOUNG 

86 Hen and Chickens 89 Ow! and Owlets 
87 Goose and Goslings 90 Bird and Young 

88 Duck and Ducklings 

Group Nineteen—BUILDINGS 

91 Light-house 94 Bird House 

92 Castle 95 Fort 

93 Wind Mill 

Group Twenty—PATRIOTIC LIST 


96 The American Flag 99 The American le 
a2 Bell 100 Goddess of Li 
98 U.S. t of Arms 

BORDERS 


The bores axe are paw pe pisces os around the 


pe Led 
red crayon, haste besu' 


the rooms. 
They may serve as illustrations of Geock ant and 





4 Who Broke the Wi Win- 


tian art or be used as drawing lessons. 10 
| borders, size 24x86 inches. "Price, 10 cents each. 


Fp ts $3 fetal Gav Curves 


Wood 

y Leaf and Berries 

110 Holly Leaf and Berries 
ROLLS OF HONOR 


These designs are on the board and used 
as Fy ew of those pupils 


names 

— deportment or lessons are b meg under 
ae Roll of Honor, Excelsior, etc. The use 

of colored crayon in making > these Rolls of of 


Honor is usu preferred. 6 Nos. 36 in. 
Price, 10 cents each. 
: 5 Soxtot Letters, plain 
Script eters ‘ancy 

iis Ola lish Letters 

114 German Text 
115 American fagle on Shield 
116 Excelsior 


WRITING CHARTS 
_ Hetiers are near © in, high 
rs are near in. . 
Stencils 9x36 The set 
Price, Saaenen 


PHYSIOLOGY CHARTS 


Six c size 24x36 in. each. Price, 10 cents 
each. Set 50 cents. 


118 Bones. 120 Heart. 123 Liver. 
119 Skull. 121. Lungs. 124 Intestines. 
NATURAL HISTORY CHARTS. 


Price each, 10 Cents, except No. 126.. Size 24x36 
inches. 


Size of 
contains 11 charts. 


125. BIRDS, Swramens.—(Natatores.) 1. Head 
and ote of Goose 
WabD % les and foot of 


—(Grallatores.) 
Curlew. 3. 3. “Head and bill of Sni 
Sora’ 4. of Wood- 


TCHERS.—(Rasores.) 
—— 5 and 6. Upper tad lower view of foot 
3) 


12%. BIRDS, Ciomeers .) 1. Head 
of Toucan. 2. Skull and toot of Parro' 
PERCHERS.— 


(Insessores.) 3. Head of Hoo 
otFinebe Shrike, 5. Head of Bunting. 6. 


BIRDS 0 —(Raptores.) 7. Head-and foot 

of Owl. a. Head of Buzzard. 9, Foot of Falcon. 
on cents each. 

MAMMALS. 1 . Skull.of.Man. 2. Skull 

of of Grang-outang. 8. Skull of Baboon. 4. Skul} 


MAMMALS, 1. Skull of a Gnawer. 2. 
— thes gy ht ey . 8. Skull 
when claw is retracted. Same showing Cat's 
— truded cla 


ye tt 2. Foot of 
4. Skull of Indian Ele- 


t showing (a th ee and (b) 
i ene 

1. Side view of skull of Roe- 
sieges Side view of skull of Camel. 3. Stom- 
ae 


13... MAMMALS... 1. Skull-.of-Hippepotanrus. 
2. Foot of Tapir. © Foot ot Runes 4. Foot 


with white or | Of Pig. 


12. MAMMALS, 1. Pore-tes < etx. 2. Fore- 





leg of Stag. 3. Fore-leg of 


Catalogues of 300 entirely new designs free. Sample map (24x36 in.) and figure designs (17x22 in.) for 10 cents. Slate Stencils nearly ready. 


Remember that our line of Stencils is the largest, contains only new, original designs, and is the best made. Get no other. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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it werm, then slowly, slowly, trickling its way down 
into the soil, perhaps some night freezing again, and 
helping the hard earth to break apart and become 
softer and more fit for the baby fingers of the flowers to 
push themselves up. 

* Josie writes, ‘‘ I saw a robin in a tree.” 

Dear old robin! More than likely he and his little 
wife were househunting, and will build themselves a 
home in that very tree, having just returned from their 
trip South. In fact, the old story says that is just what 
they did last year. 


‘« Two little birds once met in a tree, 
One said, ‘ I'll love you, if you'll love me.’ 
The other agreed, and they built them a nest, 
And began to keep house with very great zest. 
They lived there all winter, and then flew away, 
And where they are now, | really can’t say.” 


More than likely Josie will see that very Robin again, 
and perhaps Mrs. Robin, too, may be seen, if one looks 
quietly and doesn’t frighten her. Where? Why, where 
but on her nest, keeping the little eggs warm and cosy? 

Then the leaf-buds! The pussy-willows! The yellow 
birch-catkins! What a perpetual delight these to the 
children! I shall never forget a lesson I saw given toa 
large class once, on the beech-buds. Never did I see 
such enthusiasm roused by so simple a piece of work. 
The children seemed to have caught a bit of that pecu- 
liar interest of the scientist seeking truth—nature's 
truth. They were wild to talk! To tell every one how 
many little furry blankets one nest of buds had needed 
to cover them up warmly for the winter. The papers 
they sent in, containing their wntten observations, were 
a sight to behold, so eager had the little fingers been to 
tell what was observed, but if the writing was Greek, 
the thought was there. 

It was told to me as a fact, not long since, that of a 
large class of boys in a down-town school in this city, 
more than half had never been to the park, nor knew 
what Central Park was! It seems almost incredible, 
but if true, what then? What then, if not a greater 
endeavor, a more earnest effort to bring something of 
this life of spring into their wintry lives. Oh, this 
abundance of spring life! A little trouble, scarcely any 
expense, and behold ! leafbuds are reading their miracle, 
and unfolding their mysteries before wondering eyes, 
heretofore ‘‘ holden, so that they could not see ;” seeds 
are being planted and watched and tended by loving if 
dirty fingers. Floral almanacs, to be had for the ask- 
ing, give up their colored treasures, paste is made in less 
than no time, and the wilderness of a class-room has 
blossomed like the rose. It is the spring-time of these 
children’s lives. O, let it not be all snow and rain, leav- 
ing nothing behind but the muddy soil, but let the warm 
sunshine of God’s spring reach them through you, and, 
nothing doubting, plant your seeds and give them a 
chance to grow. ‘Take the time for it, and if you can’t 
take it, make it. 


** Bright and breezy, brave and clear,— 
Strong new life in every vein, 
March begins the rolling year, 
Starts anew the wild refrain.” 
—GOOoDALE. 
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ARBOR DAY, 1889. 


By Supt. JNO. TERHUNE, Bergen Co., N. J. 
PROGRAM. 


1. Sonc.—‘*‘ Song of Greeting.” 

2. HisTORY AND ORIGIN OF ARBOR Day.—Grammar 
grade pupil. 

“The honor of originating Arbor Day belongs to ex- 
Governor J. S. Morton, of Nebraska. This pleasant 
custom of devoting one day in spring to the planting of 
trees was introduced in Nebraska, about 1874, at the 
instance of the State Horticultural Society. The second 
Wednesday of April was designated, and it is claimed 
that 12 millions of trees were set on that day in that 
state. Kansas soon followed the example of its sister 
state. In Minnesota, the State Forestry Association 
designated Tuesday, the 18th of May, 1876, for this pur- 
pose, and 1,342,886 trees were reported as planted on 
that day. The governor of Michigan, by proclamation, 
dated Feb. 22, 1876, recommended that the 15th of April 
be devoted to planting trees, but no data as to the result 
is given, The gevernor of Ohio appointed an Arbor 
Day to be observed on the 27th of April, 1882, the anni- 
versary of the birthday of Gen. Grant. An act to secure 
the observance of the annual Arbor Day in the schools of 
New Jersey, was approved the 14th day of April, 1884. 
Colorado, Wisconsin, West Virginia, Indiana, Vermont, 


New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
and Connecticut have fallen into the observance of 
Arbor Day.” 

8, TEACHER.—Reading Superintendent’s Circular. 

4. Sone.—*‘ Arbor Day.” 

5. CONCERT PIECE.—Primary grade. 

Written by Miss Alcott, at the age of eight years : 


ADDRESS TO A ROBIN. 


“* Welcome, welcome, little stranger, 
Fear no harm, and fear no danger, 
We are glad to see you here, 

For you sing sweet spring is near. 
Now the snow is nearly gone, 

Now the grass is coming on ; 

The trees are green, the sky is blue, 
And we are glad to welcome you.” 


6. REcITATION.—‘‘ The Months.” For 12 pupils in the 
upper primary grade. 


7. Sona.—‘‘ The Leaves and the Wind.” 

8. Nature’s Lessons to Farmers why Trees should be 
Planted. (Grammar and Advanced Grade of Pupils.) 

First.—The ornamentation of the farm. You know 
that your farms are worth more, will sell readier, and 
you yourself would not take much money to have those 
trees removed that your own hands have planted and 
you have watched with care. In all our sterner thoughts 
of life, we cannot afford to ignore altogether the beauti- 
ful in nature and in art. To you “ A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.” Again, ‘‘ Life without beauty is a dead 
and unwholesome thing ;” and again, ‘‘ Trees are fit to 
minister to man’s manly sense of beauty.” These are 
the modern expressions of the deep and hidden sense of 
the beautiful lying under our sterner natures, and 
which are so successfully administered to by the grand 
and majestic beauty of the living plant or tree. We 
know that men are alive to their best interests, and that 
they must and will plant trees around their farms and 
their homes for beauty and for use. 


Second.—Trees are the homes and meeting places for 
the birds. Birds are the children of the air, and lodge 
among the branches of our trees. If there are no trees 
with their wealth of beautiful branches on our place, 
we can have no birds. If there are no birds, there is no 
restraint upon the millions of devouring insects that are 
ever ready to prey upon the crops that the honest 
farmer needs for his bread and money. So the relation 
between tree-planting and the farmer's pocket, is 
established, and is intimately close. The tree and the 
bird! How astonishingly beautiful these organized 
objects of kind nature are in their life and their work ! 
Let us encourage them and their friendly efforts for our 
good in every possible way, by liberally planting for 
their convenience, the trees they love. 

Third.—The economies of the farm require trees 
planted. By the economies of the farm, I do not mean 
the discussion of the most advantageous ways of feeding 
stock, or the best breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, etc., to 
keep for profit, but rather, what are we going to do with 
those waste lands on our farms that are too wet and 
mucky to be used for the culture of grain, or are too 
rough and stony to admit the plow? These are ques- 
tions of much importance to us, because every acre of 
our farms is liable for taxatiup ; and consequently we 
can ill afford to allow any of it to lie idle. We advise 
you to plant the low. mucky places with Canadian 
larch, black ash, elm, or willow; and besides turning 
a dismal swamp into a field of beauty, it will soon be a 
source of profit to its owner. The thousands of acres of 
rough, stony, and useless land should be planted, as 
early as possible, with young seedlings of oak, maple, or 
even black walnut. Farmers, awake to your best inter- 
ests! Allow no stagnant miasma holes or useless eye- 
sores on your place to destroy the symmetry and beauty 
of your farms. Plant them with trees, so shall they be 
to you objects of pride and satisfaction, and blessings to 
your country. 

Fourth.—The healthfulness of the farm requires trees 
planted. We say in all candor, plant them on the farm 
and town lot for healthfulness. It is well known that 
trees in their growing action, absorb large quantities of 
gases from the earth and from the air. These gases, for 
the most part, are effete animal exhalations that have 
served a purpose, but are now given off from our bodies 
as useless, and worse than useless, to us. These 
gases are the very life of the trees, and are absorbed by 
them in large quantities. Again,the trees give off gases 
that are useless to them, and these gases are the very 
food of our life. Only think of an arrangement like this 
in the infinitely wise economies of nature! The vege- 





table and the anima]—the one mutually dependent upon 


the other, the lower form living for the higher, and 
neither of them living for itself. A coppice of trees, 
interlaced with vines and creepers, just at the lower end 
of the yard, would be a calm retreat from the scorch- 
ing heat, and a reservoir to utilize all the poisons and 
pestilences of the atmosphere. Farmers, plant trees, for 
what is all the wealth of your coffers of gold compared 
with the unspeakable blessings of health ? 
Fifth.—The modification of temperature requires the 
planting of trees. It is very generally admitted that 
trees have the power of absorbing and storing up laten,, 
heat, and again giving it out in time of extreme cold. 
If this is so, and we fully believe it is, how fine is the 
modifying influence that may be exerted on our climate 
in its depressing moods? Again, it is believed that the 
tree has the power of the absorption of moisture, and in 
a time of severe drought again giving it out liberally 
through its trunk, branches, and leaves in the summer 
time. This view presents the tree as an enormous 
laboratory, utilizing heat and dispensing coolness and 
moisture to correct the extremes of our seasons. By the 
simple means of their agency the extremes of tempera- 
ture endured in every treeless region may be corrected. 
When shall we arrive at a correct understanding of the 
great laws of nature, and the governing forces of ‘the 
world? How can we have the blessings of a fertile and 
fruitful country without the agency ef trees? 
Sixth.—Trees are an encouragement to rainfall and 
water supply. Trees, by means of their influence on the 
atmosphere, increase the amount of condensation of 
moisture and precipitation. Again, by means of their 
roots and their action on the soil, they check the force 
and injury of torrents, and by rendering the ground 
porous and open, largely drink it in, to be given out 
again when and where most needed. But again, forests, 
by means of their abundant foliage, evaporate or throw 
off enormous quantities of moisture into the air, and this, 
after being carried by the winds is condensed by the 
coolness of the evening, and falls plentifully upon the 
neighboring ccuntry in the form of pearly dew. So the 
action of the trees and the reaction of the atmosphere is 
constantly going on, and every time man receives bless. 
ings by the mysterious arrangement. Plant trees for 
moisture. 


Seventh.—In respect to injuries from the grasshoppers, 
it is now well established, that they breed only in arid 
plains, never in a wooded country or where any con- 
siderable portion is occupied by groves of trees. In their 
flight they will pass over such regions, rather than 
alight upon them, and if they alight, they depart sooner, 
and do much less damage than in an open, treeles 
country. 

It is also found that hailstorms seldom or never origi- 
nate over a forest, and that their force is broken by 
passing over them. 

The distribution of electric fluids in the air is another 
reason for planting trees around your fields and around 
your dwellings to ward off the influence of destructive 
lightning. 

9. Sona.—‘‘ The Woods.” 

10. RecrraTion.—‘‘ The Voice of Spring.” 

11. Reciration.—‘‘ Are They the Four Seasons?” 

12. Sona.—** The Seasons.” 

18. Class of ten pupils will each name a famous 
historical tree, and state why it has become conspicuous 
in our nation’s history. 

14. ReciTaTion.—*‘ Things Beautiful.” 
nine pupils. Intermediate grade. 

15. CONOERT PiEcE.—Primary grade. 


‘** Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 

Kind deeds are the fruits.” 


16. Sona.—‘** What the Little Things Said.” 

17. RECITATION.—‘‘ Pussy Willow.” 
vanced Fourth Reader. Page 41.) 

18. ReEcITATION.—‘‘Plants which Catch Flies.” 

The plants are to be drawn on the blackboard on a 
large scale, and the recitation is to be conducted by 
three pupils, each referring to the illustration while 
describing the plant. 

19. Sonc.—‘‘ A Spring Song.”’ 

20. PLANTING OF TREES. 

21. ‘Song of Parting.” 


For class of 


(The songs above named, with music, can be purchased from 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y., for one cent each.) 





-e- 


Pa. is an abbreviation for Pennsylvania, Ma. for Mon- 
tana, and Wash. for Washington. Pa. and Ma. are all 





right. but we don’t like Wash. It is too suggestive. 
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The French parliament voted to sanction the prosecution of its 
members who belong to the Patriotic League. 

The government of Newfoundland denied the right of American 
fishermen to buy bait there. 


The Gladstone candidate won a decisive victory at the Kenning- 
ton election. 


The exchanges of Europe are unsettied over the difficulties of 
the French copper ring. 

Senator . hace, of Rhode Island, announced his intention of 
resigning. 

Mayor Grant's rapid transit bill was introduced in the New York 

‘ legisiature. 

Lord Salisbury announced that the ministry would not resign 

unless want of confidence was expressed by parliament. 


English war vessels started for Tangier. 


Sorosis decided to form a confederation of woman’s clubs all 
over the country. 


The Sioux bill was passed, providing for the allotment of their 
land to the Dakota Sioux in severalty, and the opening of the 
** Reservation ™ to the public, whether the Sioux will or no. 


Indiana has passed a ballot reform bill based on the Australian 
system, and it has been signed by the governor. 

The bill for municipal! suffrage for women was defeated by the 
Maine legislature. 


A scheme has been proposed for church union in Japan. 

An effort is being made to raise $1,000,000 for a botanical garden 
in Central park, New York. 

Col. F. D. Grant has been appointed minister to Austro- Hun- 
gary,and Whitelaw Reid to France. Robert T. Lincoln has been 
appointed to the English mission. 

Ex-President Cleveland and party arrived in Florida on their 
way to Cuba. 

The Oklahoma boomers are well armed, and threaten vengeance 
on the soldiers. 

The brewers met in New York City and decided to wage war 
on the high license forces. 


The recent gale did great damage along the New Jersey coast. 


Sir Thomas Gladstone, the eldest brother of the ex-Premier, is 
dead. 

The North German Lloyds are meditating a scheme to increase 
their capital by 10,000,000 marks and establish a line of steamers 
between Bremen and the West Indies, and a tri- weekly line to 
New York. 

Ata banquet Cardinal Parocchi, the Pope’s Vicar, said that if 
in the future it should become necessary for the Pope to leave 
Europe, he would find a sure refuge among the American 
bishops. 

QUESTIONS. 

What do you know of the fisheries question ? 

Give a sketch of Gladstone’s politival career. 

What is a syndicate ? 

fHHow are United States senators elected ? 

Vhat effect cid the construction of elevated railroads have on 
ne growth of New York City? 

What troubles has the United States had with the Sioux ? 

In what ways is it propesed to bring about ballot reform ? 

What arguments are advanced in tavor of woman suffrage ? 

What do you know about Central park ? 

Where is Oklahoma? What dispute is there regarding the occu- 
pation of the territory ? 


Compare Hood's Sarsaparila with other blood purttfiers and you 
will see that it is by far the best. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIPORNIA, 











The average length of school term for 1888, was 7.61 months. 
Many interior towns, as well as San Francisco, have insufficient 
school accommodations, The state superintendent recommends 
that those districts, towns, and cities, which fail to provide ample 
tacilities for ali census children who wish to attend, be deprived, 
by law, of their respective shares of the state apportionment. 

Owing to defective census reports, the state superintendent 
recommends that a. law be enacted requiring the principals ot 
private schools to report data concerning census children direct to 
the state school office. From public records it appears that there 
were, in 1888, 61,845 children of school age who did not attend 
school during the year. One-fifth of the teachers employed in 
the state are normal school graduates, 

A “ Department Circular’’ says: ‘‘ The highest price paid to any 
public school teacher in California, is $250 per month; the lowest 
about $40. Very few schools pay below $50.” 

Fresno City. T. 8. PRicE. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Longfellow’s birthday was appropriately observed by the pupils 
of Middletown high school. Public exercises were held, and a 
a appreciative audience of six hundred people were 

res nt. 

The Middietown city schoois—850 pupils—have had only thirty- 
ave cases of turdiness during the pust ten weeks. Two years ago 
the number of cases was about six hundred. Who has done 
better ? at 

Middletown. W. B;-FERGusoN. 

The new building of the Webster school, New Haven, will be 
occupied in May ; and a new twelve-room school-house will be at 
once begun in the Skinner district. In respect to heat, light, and 


ventilation, the latter will be unexceptionable. 

Special Agent Judson, under the direction of State Secretary 
Hine, 1s securing a vigorous enforcement of the laws governing 
the attendance of children under fourteen years of age. Parents 
and employers have been prosecuted when necessary. 

The late C. Goodwin Clark, of the Gaston school, South Boston, 


was the first principal of the Eaton School, New Haven, which he 
organized Sept. 3, 1855. 

Miss M. H. Jamieson, first assistant in the Winchester school, 
New Haven, was prostrated February 24 by a stroke of paralysis, 
and died March 12. 

Principal Carroll, of the State Normal School, who has been ill 
for two months, expects to resume his duties within a few days. 


IOWA. 


Northern Iowa Educational Association held its last meeting at 
Emmetsburg March 8 and 9. This association, composed of the 
school workers of Dickinson, Clay, Palo Alto, and Emmet coun- 
ties, holds three or four meetings a year, and is designed to bring 
the teachers of the graded schools of these counties together fo, 
the discussion of methods, and general comparison of notes. Our 
plan provides for morning sessions especially for teachers, an 
afternoon session of more general nature, and an evening session 
especially arranged for the co-operation of patrons, in the exer- 
cises of which they participate. This association is now in its 
second year, and we believe it has already been productive of 
great good in this part of the state. - 

Estherville. H. H. DAvIpson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Miss Emma Marwedel is one of the most typical of the German 
kindergartners ; she has done beautiful work for children in San 
Francisco and other places, and trained ideal teachers for the kin- 
dergarten. She has originated and published admirable philo- 
sophical treatises and artistic plans of work in color, form, and 
plant hfe. Miss Marwede: wishes to prepare the way for a more 
complete and well organized development of the kindergarten 
system in the United States, and to this end proposes to conduct a 
class of young women abroad, and make them acquainted with 
all the resources of the continent in a thorough study of the kin- 
dergarten, theoretically and practically. Her proposition is a 
practicable and unselfish one, and can be learned in detail by any 
one who will address inquines to her, in care of D. C. Heath, 
Somerset street, Boston. 


Mason street, Boston. Lovutsa PARSONS HOPKINS. 


NEVADA. 


Supt. WillS. Monroe has made out a new course of study for 
the schools of Eureka. A prominent feature of the new course of 
study is the prominence given to pedugogics, psychology, and the 
history of education in the senior year of the hgh school. A bill 
which passed the legislature, making the basis of apportioning 
school moneys seventy-five instead of one hundred pupils to each 
teacher will meet with general favor throughout the state, espe- 
cially in the larger towns. 


NEW YORK. 
The semi-annual meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Port Henry, March 22 and 23. President, Com. 
E. J. Owen; Secretary, Prin. W. H. Benedict. The following pro- 
gram was carried out: ‘‘Supplementary Reading; Its Value and 
How to Secure it,” Prin. H. N. Winchester, Mineville; Miss Eliza 
Cross, Moriah; *‘ Physiology under the State Law,” Supt. Fox 
Holden, Plattsburgh; “* Development of Patriotism in our Public 
Schools,” Prin. A. W. Dyke, Ticonderoga; lecture, ** When I was 
jn Europe,” Rev. A. W. Dickens, Ticonderoga; “* Professional 
Duties of the Teacher,’ Miss Mary C. N. Deane, Crown Point; 
“Practical Geography,” Prin. W. H. Benedict, Port Henry; 
“Class Exercise in Commercial Geography,” Miss Ada J. Randall, 
Port Henry; “Class Exercise in Sand Molding,” Miss Lucia A. 
Jaques, Port Henry; “ The Art of Questioning,” Prin. F. V. Les- 
ter, Westport; Miss Clara Werum, Westport; ‘‘ How to Supple- 
ment the School Program with Special Work,” Prin. T. R. Kneal, 
Crown Point; Miss Sara M. Deane, Crown Point; “* How to Make 
our Association Interesting and Practical,” Prin. R. R. Stevenson, 
Ticonderoga. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Supt. J.S. Grimes, of Columbia county, is busy holding local 
institutes. He holds one somewhere in the county nearly every 
Saturday from the Christmas holidays until the schools close in 
spring. A very interesting one was recently held at Millville, in 
the northern part of the county. The program was thu following - 
“The Teacher’s Responsibility and Moral Influence," an essay, by 
Minnie Kitchen; “The Lmprovement of our Public Schools by 
Concentration,” an address, by A. P. Young; “ Higher Salaries 
for Primary Teachers,” by Supt. Grimes ; “* The Necessity of Com- 
pulsory Education,,’ discussed by Dr. Patton, Wm. Noctling, and 
Will C. Johnston ; ** The Teacher’s Influence,” by Minnie Kitchen ; 
“The Necessity of Better Teaching,” by your reporter; “ Friday 
Atternoon Exercises, of what They Should Consist, and how Con- 
ducted,” by Flora Jones; ‘‘ The Aims and Purposes of our Public 
School System,” by Eyer Alien; “The Relation of Order to 
Study,” by Annie [rescott; *‘ How to Study,” by Will C. John- 
ston; “ Advantages of Education,” by Frances M. Eves; “ Free 
Text-books,"’ an address, by B. Trescott; “ The Nobility of the 
Teaching Profession,”’ by H. W. Eves. 

At most of the institutes in this and other counties of this state, 
teachers, directors, and citizens take part in the exercises, 

Supt. W. E. Bloom, of Northumberland county, held two inter- 
esting and protitable institutes recently, the one at Kehres’ and 
the other at Hickory corners. Both were well attended by 
teachers and citizens. Mr. Bloom is doing good work, and his 
labor seems to be appreciated by the people of his county. 

A joint institute was recently held at Richtield, Juniata county, 
on the border of Snyder county, by Supt. C. W. Hermann, of Sny- 
der county, and W. E. Auman, superintendant of Juniata county. 

Bloomsburg. Wa. Noeriina. 

Slippery Rock State Normal School is located sixty miles north 
of Pittsburg. This new school was accepted and recognized by 
the state authorities February 1, and the spring term com- 
menced March 26. Jas. E. Morrow. 


TEXAS. 


An encouraging sign of the times is the fact that the Texas 
newspapers are devoting more space to educational topics, and 
organizing educational departments. 

Dr. Mayo is on a lecture tour through the state, His addresses 
before the state normal were much enjoyed by teachers and 
students. 





Prof. M: L: Gtaves; of Belton, Supt: Hamner,Zof Temple, and 





Supt. Murray, of Holland, are the committee to select a place and 
time for the Bell county summer normal. 

The summer normal of the Central Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Marlin, beginning July 1, and lasting four weeks. Supt. 
T. J. Paine, of Hempstead, is the principal. 

The Blanco high schoo], under Prof. Bruce, has reached so high 
a grade as to be affiliated with the University of Texas. 

Tyler has increased so rapidly in schooit population that the 
board of trustees have decided to erect another brick building. 

There is a fair prospect for the establishment of a new normal at 
Salado, the Huntsville alumni being too few to supply the 
demand. 

From the present outlook, the Texas delegation to Nashville wil] 
be large and enthusiastic, 

Supt. Bickler’s board, at Galveston, show their appreciation by 
giving him leave of absence to attend the National Superinten- 
dents’ meeting at Washington, and paying ali his expenses fcr the 
trip. Would that we haa more such boards. 

Arbor Day has been generally observed throughout the prairie 
section of the state. 

The Tyler schools celebrated the natal day of Texas’ Indepen- 
dence, March 2, by suitable exercises. As all grades, except the 
first and second took part, there was quits a crowd of visitors. 

Tyler. Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER. 

San Angelo has the finest school building of any city of West 
Texas, “wo-story stone, estimated value $40,000; scholastic popu- 
lation is 500, The schools are in tine condition, under the super- 
vision of Supt. H. V. Moulton. 


San Angelo. H. V. Mouton. 


TENNESSEE. 

Prof. Smith has been re-appointed state superintendent. He 
has done much during the last two years to render our school 
system more effective. He has just completed a handsome 
common school diploma to be given by the school officials to 
pupils completing the prescribe.i courses. 

The State Teachers’ Association that met at Cleveland, last 
August, appointed a committee to submit to the legislature 
some important amendments to our common school law. They 
recommend ; (1) the payment of the state superintendent's ex- 
penses; (2) the election of county superintendents in July, for 
four years, allowimg them as salary 10 cents per capita on the 
scholastic population; (3) directors to be elected for six years, 
and the school tax increased to twoand one-half mills; (4) county 
courts to appropriate money for holding institutes. Should these 
recommendations become law, our educational machinery will be 
greatly improved. 

Stanton Depot. W. D. Powe... 
WISCONSIN. 


Prof. Fowler has resigned the principalship of the New Lisbon 
high school, to engage in the publishing business at Chicago. 
Beliot College bas an enrollment of over 300, and 18 professurs and 
instructors. Gov. Hoard appointed the following members of 
the board of regents of the state university: state at large, L. S. 
Hanks, of Madison; lst congressional district, J. V. Quarles, of 
Racine ; 2nd district, John A. Rice, of Merton ; 6th district, Frank 
Challoner, of Oshkosh; 7th district, John M. True, of Baraboa. 
Prof. Felix Adler, of New York, delivered a valuable and inter- 
esting lecture on “ Moral Education” at Milwaukee recently, and 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, of Chicago, gave a series of ten lectures 
on * Child Culture” at the same place. Prof. C. 8. Farrar has re- 
signed the presidency of Mijwaukee College, and will probably lo- 
cate in Chicago. 


St. Francis. E. A. BELDA, 





NEW YORE CITY, 

The advisability of closing primary school No. 25, in Greenwich 
street, near Chariton, was considered by the board of education 
last week. ‘The building is rented, and the lease expires in May. 
About 500 pupils attend the school, and if it is closed more than 
300 of them will be obliged to go from the streets west of Green- 
wich street, to the nearest schools in the neighborhood. In King 
street there is a large new school only partly filled, and in Vestry 
street there is another large school-house, both halt a dozen 
blocks away. Commissioner Sanger argued that the old building 
could be placed in proper order, and that it was evident that the 
children and their parents preferred this school tu sending the 
small pupils through crowded streets and over street-car tracks to 
distant schools. 

Miss Dodge called attention to a report of Superintendent Jas- 
per, in which he recommended closing the school, as it was a poor 
building, unfit for such purposes, and was darkened by the 
elevated railroad structure. She beheved the building should be 
closed. Mrs. Agnew took the same view with greater emphasis. 
She had visited the building, and she pronounced it a conspicuous 
instance of a school which should be abandoned, The halls are 
narrow, the ceilings low, the rooms close and badly ventilated, 
the staircases are dark, the rooms are heated with stoves, and the 
fire-escapes are of no value. She thought the school should not 
be continued another month. The children ought to go to the 
King street building, where there is every facility tor taking 
care of them. The vote of the board, which was then taken, 
decided that the building should not be again rented. 





On March 25 Mr. H. W. Bearce, of Appleton’s, gave a “talk” on 
penmanship at G. 8. No. 42. At the close of the lecture several of 
those present expressed a desire to form a class. Mr. Bearce 
kindly offered to take charge of and instruct any class the associ- 
ation might form, giving his services without compensation. His 
generous offer was gratefully accepted. A class will be formed 
on Friday, April 5, at 4 o’clock, at No. 9 University Place. 
Teachers wishing to join may send their names to Miss 8. R. Wat- 
kins, G. 8S. No. 42. No paper or pens are needed. The class will 
probably continue ten weeks. 





BROOKLYN. 


~_—— 


W. H. MaXwett, stiperintendent of public instruction, lec- 
tured before the Teachers’ Association on Friday afternoon, last 





week, upon “ Reading,” and was listened to by a large audience. 
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LETTERS. 


866. TRUTH DISLODGES ERROR.— The object of searching 
for the truth is the most important aid in the formation of 
character, ‘‘Why this result?” and “ What will be the 
effect of this?” are questions which the pupil should 
become accustomed to ask very often. Let noble ideas be 
set before the child, for impressions, for good or bad, will 
be made, and much depends upon the influence of the 
school-room, B. P. 





867. GROUND-WoRK OF EpUCcATION.—The ground-work 
of education needs reconstruction. Nine-tenths of the 
country people have no higher idea of education than 
“ giting lessons and saying ’em.’’ The development of the 
thinking powers of the child, for the uses of future life, is 
seldom thought of. Some of the best educated teachers 
commence right, but the fears of their patrons that the 
world will get wrong side up, together with their love of 
ease, force them into the ruts and they move along 
like a machine. I know that it is easy work to sit ina 
chair, look on a book, and hear lessons. I tried it—nearly 
fifty years ago. JONATHAN Hunt. 

Sandusky, Ohio. 


368. GooD NEWS FROM NEVADA.—We have established a 
normal college in the state university, and a training class 
in connection with it. Our university is the first one to 
have a training class in connection with the normal 
department. Nevada has been somewhat backward in the 
cause of higher education, and it has only been within the 
past few years that the university has been placed beyond 
the doubt of failure. 

Reno,the site of the state university,is a typical Western 
town, full of Western sociability. It is built on both sides 
of the Truckee River, a stream of beautiful crystal water, 
deliciously fresh,that finds its source in America’s Geneva, 
Lake Tahoe, which is fed by the perpetual snows of the 
high Sierras, that rise majestically on both sides. The river 
flows through fifty miles of mountain canons and gorges. 
On all sides of Reno the mountains rise precipitously. The 
members of the National Teachers’ Gonvention may have 
remembered Reno as the town at which they ate breakfast 
on their return trip, being 18 hours ride from San Francis- 
co, on C. P. R. R. C. D. VAN Duzer. 

Reno. 


369. OHIO SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ HoME.—Six cottages 
are finished and occupied, and more than 300 ex-soldiers 
are here. Ninety-six per cent. can read and write; but the 
number who can write a fair letter, or even a sentence in the 
English language correctly, will not equal seven per cent. 
About twenty per cent. play cards and most of the mem- 
bers read the papers. JONATHAN Hunt. 

Sandusky. 


370. WHICH Is CORRECT ?—Quite a spirited argument oc- 
curred in a school, between teacher and scholars, over the 
solution of the philosophy problem, as to what becomes of 
the cannon ball, fired with a velocity of 60 miles an hour, 
from the rear end of a railroad train moving with like 
speed. The teacher maintained that the ball would re- 
main in the cannon, while one student very nearly suffered 
excommunication by stoutly affirming that it would drop, 
‘‘Down straight on to the ground.”’ Of course, the true 
solution to this problem is “ glaringly apparent”’ to some, 
while. yet, by others, divers opinions are expressed ; there- 
fore, we apply to the JOURNAL for the correct answer. 

Susanville, Cal. THE FLYER. 


871. KNOWLEDGE OF CHILD. NATURE.—Knowledge of 
child nature, und an insight into the spiritual, as well as 
mental capacities, are essentials of good teaching. The 
child must be attracted, not repelled, and the fine chords 
of sympathy, and patient love which the earnest teacher 
throws around the young soul just struggling into broader 
vision, and stronger light, will tell forever on the un. 
formed character, and make their eternal and indelible 
mark. Young teachers, just entering on your responsible 
and noble work, do you ever think of this ? 


Salem, Mass. 8. L. M. 


372. COBWEBS.—It was my privilege to do institute work 
in New Jersey the past season, and while there to listen to 
the interesting lectures of Supt. Charles Jacobus, of New 
Brunswick, whose name is very familiar to the readers of 
the JOURNAL. The happy faculty of Supt. Jacobus to say 
pleasant things in a pleasant way, together with the great 
merits of his lecture, ‘‘ Cobwebs,” lead me to commend it 
most highly to superintendents and institute committees 


desiring a lecture of high intellectual order. 
WILL S. MONROE. 


873. WHAT A STUDENT HAs SUCCESSFULLY OMITTED.— 
I did not attend school regularly until I was twelve years 
old. When I was thirteen F commenced to study geogra- 
phy in the old-fashioned way—“ An isthmus is a narrow 
neck of land joining two larger portions,” etc.—(I dare 
Say, I thought the neck was the héron’s and that he 





wanted two portions of fish.) At the age of sixteen, I re 
solved to give up studying useless geography. Fortun- 
ately, my teacher thought as I did, that I could spend my 
time more profitably, and allowed my reading general 
scientific facts instead. From that time dates my era of 
indedendent work. 

New York City. im & 

3874. CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.—I have been interested in 
what has been said in your columns concerning “ corporal 
punishment.”’ I am engaged as principal of a high school 
of three departments, and have among my pupils Ameri- 
cans, Irish, Scotch, French, Swedes, English, and other 
nationalities. Many of them are not well enough ac- 
quainted with the English tongue so that I can converse 
with them freely in disciplining, and I have been obliged 
to resort to the use of the rod. I find it to have a quieting 
effect, and Ido not know how I could possibly preserve 
order in the school-room or out of it, without compara- 
tively severe measures. 

If there is a pleasanter, better method by which I can 
control this quarrelsome, noisy, indolent mixture, I would 
be very grateful if you would suggest it. 


East Longmeadow, Mass. A. O, A. 





QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 
Tte following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our readers will take pleasure 


in answering them. The NumBer of the question should head 
the reply. 





262, QUESTION LIN GRAMMAR.—Is the expression “ between him 
and myself” correct? Can it be used instead of “ between him 
and me”? SUBSCRIBER. 


263. EXAMINATION QUESTION.—Among examination questions 
was the following: What sum must be invested in 7 per cent. 
bonds at 10 1-2 per cent. to yield an annual income of $980? Ans. 
$14,210. I do not agree with the answer given. Will you kindly 
explain the problem in your “ Query Box,” and oulige,, 

EACHER. 


264. PRoOBLEM.—Will you please solve the following example: 
In a factory are employed men, women, and boys; the boys 
receive 3 cents an hour, the women 4 cents an hour, and the men 
6 cents an hour; the boys work 8 hours a day, the women 9 hours 
a day, and the men 12 hours a day; the boys receive $5 as often as 
the women $10, and for every $10 paid to the women, $24 are paid 
to the men. How many men, women, and boys are there, the 
whole number being 59? If you will please solve it in your March 
number, you will greatly oblige a SUBSCRIBER. 


265. EXHIBITIONS.—Are exhibitions at the close of school bene- 
ficial ? RANSOM B. BARNES, 


266. SAUCING THE TEACHER.—How shall [ prohibit pupils from 
saucing the teacher when the parents encourage them to do so? 
Rockdale, Te.vas. Ransom B. BARNES. 


267. CENTURY.—Will you please tell me what century you con- 
iter Jen. 1, 1800, to be in? SARAH MADOLE. 
rie, Pa. 





-e- 


ANSWERS. 





CORRECTING PUPILS, (Ans. to Ques, 232.)—Morally and profes- 
goneky be bas; and so far as I know, the courts have always so 
decided. The matter has been tested on several occasions, and the 
common verdict is that, from the time the pupil leaves his par- 
ents’ premises in the morning until he returns in the afternoon, 
he is responsible to the teacher. W111 8, MONROE. 


GRAMMAR TEACHING. (Ans. to Ques. 227.)—Begin with copying 
exercises. These afford an opportunity for teaching marks of 
aa, capital letters, and paragraphing. Next introduce 

ictation work, giving attention to the same points. Follow this 
with reproduction work. Read or tell short stories and simple 
geome, and have these reproduced in the language of the pupils. 

his may profitably —- several years. Then should follow 
original composition work, always remembering that thought 
must precede expression, and that children cannot be expected 
to write about that of which they know little or nothing. In con- 
nection with the above exercises, there should frequent oral 
and written descriptions of dogs, cats, chickens, horses, birds, 
butterflies, bees, plants, flowers, seeds, minerals,—anything in the 
natural world familiar to the children. WILL 38. MONROE. 


READING BooOKS OR ATTENDING INSTITUTES. (Ans, to 
217.)—Since both of these means of professional culture exert 
distinct influences, they hardly admit of comparison. The insti- 
tute ves enthusiasm, creates a love for teaching, broadens 
thought, and cultivates fraternal teelings as nothing else can do. 

ing books on teaching increases one’s knowledge of methous 
and educational principles, arouses a certain amount of profes- 
sonal zeal, and corrects one’s practices, but it can never take the 
place of contact of mind with mind, or inspire and enthuse as 
conferences with equais and superiors. Both are helpful—neces- 
sary. Dear teachers, attend institutes and educational meetings ; 
read professional books and journals: study your own methods 
and those of other good teachers, and you are sure to be rewarded. 
The teachers and schoolmen who ccouel the best paying tions 
throughout the country bave paid the price of sacrifice and 
effort, and so must you. WIL 8. MONROE. 


TEACHING USE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE, (Ans, to Ques, 233.)—The 
plan I have adopted with good results in my advanced mar 
class is this: Twice a week the class presents 8. usually 
assign the subjects, several days before, but sometimes I allow 
the members to choose their own subjects. Lately, we have had 
ge on subjects in physical geography, such as, tides, motions 
of the earth, etc. The class has never studied physical geogra- 
phy. URTIS P. Cog. 


INVERTING THE Drvisor. (Ans. to Ques. 231.)—One divided by 
any fraction equals the reciprocal of that fraction, or the fraction 
inverted. Therefore by inverting the divisor, we really divide 
one by that fraction ; then we multiply by as many ones as there 
are in the dividend. Curtis P. Cog. 


THE VERB “To Be.” (Ans. to . 222.)~—The verb be is defec- 
tive, and its defects are | fw by is, was, etc., which have no 
root connection with it. It is always intransitive. We have m 
the works of Shakespeare, Sydney Smith, Addison, Thackeray, 
Shelley, etc., instances of the use of the objective form after be; 
but the Pa say, this is incorrect. Some eminent men 
claim, “It is me,” etc. should be allowed in some cases. This ob- 
jective form in such cases, it is urged, should be considered only 
another form of the nominative. A transitive verb becomes in- 
transitive when = into a sentence which makes complete mean- 
ing without an object. W. 'T. CHAFIN. 
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1000 Best Books for School Libraries. 
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CHARLES A, B. SHEPARD. 





The publishing firm of Lee & Shepard, of Boston, has 
been widely known, and the recent death of Mr, 
Shepard will bring a sigh from numerous sympathetic 
hearts the country over. His birthplace was Salem, Mass., 
and in 1844, at the age of fifteen he entered into the 
employment of John P. Jewett, then a bookseller there. 
This gentleman became the publisher in Boston, in 1852, 
of the famous ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Mr. Shepard himself began publishing in 1855, as a 
member of the firm of Shepard, Clark & Brown; the 
panic of 1857 extinguished them, and he was out of 
business until 1862, when he formed the partnership of 
William Lee, which has since become so famous. 

One of the first movements of the new firm was the 
purchase of the plates of the Boat Club series and River- 
dale Stories by ‘Oliver Optic” (W. T. Adams). Be- 
lieving in the genius of the author they commissioned 
him to write a series of books for girls;-in all one hun- 
dred and twenty books were prepared and published, 
and all were very popular. The firm became very pros- 
perous, and wealth seemed to lie within their easy reach, 
In 1872, however, the great fire in Poston took from 
them a quarter of a million of dollars ; their books and 
stereotype plates become ashes. 

But the firm had courage and began again, and again 
authors gathered around them, and their books were 
published. Among them are George M. Towle, ‘* Mrs, 
Partington,” Jane Andrews, ‘‘Sophie May,” Elijah 
Kellogg, Amanda M. Douglass, J. T. Trowbridge, who 
with ‘‘ Oliver Optic” addressed the eager young people 
of America. They published the works of Charles Sum- 


Ques. |ner, Horace Mann, Wendell Phillips, Charles Beecher, 


T. W. Higginson, and James Freeman Clarke, all men 
of mark. Other authors are Virginia F. Townsend, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, Louisa P. Hopkins, Irene E. 
Jerome (“‘One Year's Sketch Book,” etc.,) Mrs. Edna 
D. Cheney, F. H. Underwood, and many others. 

Mr. Shepard was a man of original mind, brilliant, 
attractive, generous, and magnetic. He formed warm 
attachments ; took pleasure in exhibiting kindness to 
those who needed it ; was genial and open hearted. He 
had a good head for business, and seemed to know intui- 
tively the merits of new books ; he watched the currents 
of thought, and knew what writers met the needs of 
the public. To gather arounda firm the class of authors 
that speak the words that the people need is the work 
only of a man who knows what is in the minds of the 
people. In this Mr. Shepard was very successful. 

In 1885 the firm gave up their whole time to their own 
books and thus attempted to lessen the strain that was 
seen to be sapping the strength of its senior member. 
But it was too late to undo the injury that had been 
done ; the four dation of his ill-health was laid several 
years ago, and came from over-work, and wantof sleep. 
On January 25, he died. 

The funeral took place January 27, from King’s 
Chapel, and was largely attended, and many floral offer- 
ings attested the friendly feelings that existed towards 
him. The publishers of Boston passed resolutions attest- 
ing their high appreciation of his character. They refer 
especially to his integrity, his individuality, his love of 
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truth,’ his hatred of the false and vicious, his generous 
and kindly qualities. They recognized his eminent 
ability, energy, and industry. The spoke warmly 
of him as “one of the truest and kindliest men that 
ever trod the streets of Boston.” 

His relations with his partner, Mr. William Lee, were 
of the happiest kind; they celebrated in 1887 their 
quarter-of-a-century partnership. nage? have two 
men worked ys ogg so harmoniously. he survivor 
testifies that the frankness, sincerity, and charm of 
manner that he knew in “ Charley Shepard,” in 1862, 
he saw in him in 1889. Memory will long keep such 
men ; often will his name bring up testimonials to his 
solid worth. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NORMAL PHONOGRAPHY. Adapted to all Styles of Report- 
ing. By W.H. Barlow. Second Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised and Improved. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Company. 67 pp. 

All who are interested in the science of Phonography 
should get this book, as it indicates a decided improve- 
ment in the systems of shorthand writing founded on the 
original Pitman basis. The author has overed a ver 
ingenious n\ethod of combining the various vowel an 
consonant systems now in use, and making a —_ which 
is perfectly legible and more than wouall ple. It is 
adapted to all styles of reporting, being a her develo 
ment of the principles of eng pees | means of whic 
a greater variety of outline is sec . It also gives equal 
brevity with greatly increased legibility. There are fifteen 
full-page plates jound in the volume with explanations. 
No active phonographer can afford to do without this book. 


PRIMARY WRITING. An Ingenious Method of Teaching 
the Elements of Penmanship to Young Children. By 
Mara L. Pratt. Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau, 
50 Bromfield Street. 20 pp. 15 cents. 

This ingenious method of teaching little children to 
write consists of nine lessons. The method is based upon 
a careful description of what is to be done. The first de- 
vice is a set of cards, with parallel lines slanted at the cor- 
rect writing angle. Over them a thin paper is placed upon 
which the children practice until they acquire the habit 
of ~ ny of the _—- angle. Next, splints of 
wood or thpicks are with which to make print 
letters. Then follow rules for the whole alphabet. The 
plan is original, unique, natural, and philosophical. 


Hoty Living. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Vol. I. and II. 
SERMONS ON EVIL-SPEAKING. By Isaac Barrow, D.D. 


PLuTARCH’s LIVES OF NUMA, SERTORIUS, AND EUMENES. 
Translated by J. & W. Langhorne. With the Life of 
Plutarch, by John Dryden. Cassell & Co., 104-106 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

* Holy Living” and “‘ Holy Dying” are two celebrated 
bouks written by Jeremy Taylor, in a time of forced seclu- 
sion, and which are considered excellent aids to the up- 
holding of a spiritual life. 


Dr. Barrow’s sermons on “ Evil Speaking” were first 
published in 1678. The volume contained ten sermons, of 
which the publisher said that “the two last against prag- 
maticalness and meddling in the affairs of others, do not 
belong to this subject. 


This volume of “‘ Plutarch’s Lives’’ completes the series. 
It includes also the life of Plutarch, by Dryden. 











FooT-PRINTS OF TRAVEL; or, Journeinge in Many Lands. 
By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: blished by Ginn & 
Co 360 pp. $1.10. 


The author of this book takes his reader first across the 
American continent from Boston to San Francisco, visit- 
ing the Yosemite Valley. The Sandwich Island group is 
the next point. The Pacific is then crossed to Japan, 
followed in order by China, Singencee, Penang in the 
Malacca Straits, and crossing the Indian ocean to the Is- 
land of Veylon. Then follows Australia, Tasmamia, and 
New Zealand. The Red Sea, Egypt, Cairo, the at hg me 
the Suez canal, the Mediterranean, . Gibraltar, Tan- 
gier and Morocco, Spain, France, the Tyrol, and Italy 
are visited. Then comes Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, England, Ireland, and Scotland. Coming back to 
America, the Bahama Islands are described, with the 
West Indies, particularly the Island of Cuba. The pur- 
pose of this work is to furnish a reader for use in public 
schools, which shall at once interest and instruct the pu- 
_ The author describes only those countries and locali- 

ies which he has personally visited. It is a most delight- 
ful book, full of energy, and interest, and remarkably well 
adapted to schools as a supplementary reader. 


ABOUT ADVERTISING AND PRINTING. By Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr., Manager of Advertising and Printing De- 
artments of Po Manufacturing Co. Boston: L. 
ta & Co., Publishers, 54 Pearl Street. 160 pp. 8.2.00. 


The author in writing this book has entered a hitherto 
unexplored field, and has performed his task so well that 
it long remain an authority on the subject. All en- 
terprising business men well know the value of judicious 
advertising, and therefore it is eee mag ane A to emphasize 
its importance. The only question is, how it shall be done 
in order to secure the best results, Mr. Fowler has passed 
through the whole range of newspaper experience from 

rinter to proprietor, has mastered the de of V- 
ing and litho; raphy, and has extended his knowl of 
business met y his important connection with the 
Pope Manufacturing Company. He is therefore in a posi- 
tion to give valuable advice in regard to the best means of 
advertising. Under the head of “Generally” he lays 
down, in pithy and pointed sentences, principles that 
should be observed by all classes of advertisers. The 
chapter “‘ What ?”’ contains suggestions for those follow- 
ing different kinds of business, a paragraph being devoted 
te each occupation. Then comes the treatment of the im- 

rtant tom ‘* Newspapers,” of Which he says: ‘‘ There 
as never n invented an advertising substitute for the 
newspaper ; all else is supplementary, and effective ely 
when used in connection with the legitimate adve 
ment in the legitimate new: A e other chapters 
treat of ‘‘ Circulation and Ra 1 *— Writing,” —“ Puffs,” 
jor Outdoors,”—* Printing,” —* Type,”—“ Tainan, 





“ Novel,”—*“* 
tug and ‘Store ration,’’—‘‘ Samples,” and “‘ Technics.” 
These show what a wide field the subject embraces and 
how various are the means a live business man can em- 
ploy to secure customers. No one who has occasion to ad- 
vertise can afford to be without this invaluable book. 


NOTES ON THE ART OF HOUSE-PLANNING. By C. Francis 
Osborne, Assistant Professor of Architecture in Cor- 
nell University. New York: William T. Comstock, 
Publisher. 106 pp. $1.00. 


This subject of general interest has been treated 2° 
scientific man in a thorough and practical manner. e 
matter here presented em es a portion of the notes 
used with the author’s classes in Cornell Daavers7- 
Nearly all have experienced the inconvenience of b 
planned houses, and he who points out improvements in 
an art, on which the health and comfcrt of mankind so 
largely depend, is taly a benefactor. This work was pre- 

more particularly for architects, but, as it is written 
na style that can be easily understood, and is profusely 
illustrated, it will be widely read outside of that profes- 
sion. The separate topics considered are, ‘‘ The Method of 
Investigation,’”’—‘‘ Thoroughfare,’’ —‘‘ Entrance,’’ —* The 
Dining m, Breakfast m, and the Dinner Route,”’— 
“* Aspect,” —"* The Drawing Room and Parlor ’—‘ e 
Library,’’—“‘ The Kitchen,””—“ The Billiard Room,’”’—“ The 
Bed Room Floor,” and “ Conclusion.”’ From these chap- 
ters one may learn the principles that underlie the art of 
house building, as set forth by one who has made the sub- 
ject a deep study. The synthesis of the plan is given as 
the proper co-o ation of component elements, with ref- 
erence to mutual accommodation, symmetry, expression, 
relation to facade, etc. All who desire to combine con- 
venience with beauty in house construction, will profit by 
giving this book a thoughtful reading. 


BustneEss. By James Platt, F.S.S. Authorized American 
Edition. Reprinted from the Seventy-Fifth English 
Edition. New York and London: &. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The Knickerbocker Press. 289 pp. 75 cents. 


For many years the author of this book has steadily 
advocated the teaching of ‘‘ business*’ in school, and the 
zecessity of technical education. He was convinced of 
this, from the fact, that in reply to questions addressed to 
the leading firms in the city of London, by the London 
Chamber of Commerce, that no fewer than 35 per cent. of 
the firms replied that they employed foreigners ; English 
material could not be furnished. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Platt that there should be a practical system of education, 
and he has furnished this volume, for the express purpose 
of aiding on the work. Among other excellent subjects, 
the author discusses business qualities, health, industry, 
cee: ring punctuality, culation, prudence, tact 
ruthfulness, integrity, money, bank-shares, depression 0 
trade, civil service stores, and co-operative tra . The 
book is full of good, useful, practical though the 
o ne Remarks” alone being worth the price of 

e 


ECHOES FROM THE BLARNEY STONE AND OTHER RHYMES. 
By W. C. R. hicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 
173 Dearborn street. 115 pp. $1.00. 


Bound in vivid emerald, and with the picture of the 
quaint old castle on the outside cover, this volume of 
— redolent, for the greater part, of the mother tongue, 
sa rather rare contribution to our every-day literature. 
The ms are genuine, and full of the sentiments of the 
peop e which represent them. They are not such as Long- 
ellow has written, but they perhaps give far greater 
pleasure to those most interested in them. some of them 
— _— pathos of the country; others abonnd in the 
native art. 


HInts ON GRADING AND PROMOTIONS. Report of George A. 
Walton, agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Some of the 228 schools visited since September had four or five 
times as many recitations us there were pupils in the school. Few 
of these were normal graduates and many were entirely new to 
the busimess. This class of schools does not improve materially 
from year to year, and unless some efficient means is taken for 
their improvement, it will be a marvel if they do n >t go from bad 
to worse, The dangers to which schools in populous towns and 
are in administration. No classification is 

ustified which hinders the progress of the individual. Complaint 
made of the inefficient work in the lower grades of many of the 
schools, throwing more work on the higher-grade teachers. In 
regard to su ion, Mr. Watson says: “The school-committee 
system of supervision, unaided, seems inadequate to produce 
needed changes in the administration of the schools. The demand 
for supplementary supervision must come from the people.” 


THE BIBLE A WORKINGMAN’S BOOK. Francis N. Zabriskie. 
‘ F. nee, 4 Warren street, New York, publisher. 14 pp. 
cen’ 


This publication seeks to arrest the growing indifference and 
disaffection of the working people towards religion, showing that 
the Bible is not responsible for the injustices and inequalities of 
society. Examples are cited from the Old and New ents to 
prove this. The style is so clear and simple that all can read it 
with pleasure and profit. 


NATURE StupreEs, viz.: “ Flame,” by Prof. F. R. Eaton Lowe; 
“ Birds of Passage,” 14 Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S.; “Snow,” by 
Geo. G. Chisholm, F.R.G.8.; “ Caves,” by James Dallas, FL. § 
Humboldt Library No. 99, J. Fitzgerald, publisher, East 
Fourth street, New York. 15 cents. 


The four essays in this number of the Humboldt Library are 
treated scientifically and thoroughly, and yet in so simple a man- 
ner that they can easily be understood. They show how much 
that is instructive and entertaining can be got out of ordinary 
subjects by enthusiasts in science. 


REPORTS. 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC LNSTRUC- 
pone * oF NorTH CAROLINA, 1887-8. Hon. 8. M. Finger, superin- 
ndent. 


The superintendent reports that a large number of the school- 
houses in the state are unfit for use, while many teachers are 
merely school boys and school girls. The school terms range 
from two tv four months in le , and in the amount of money 
spent in = rtion to populati n, North Carolina 1s :ar behind 
most of the Southern states. Mr. Finger recommends: (1) That 
the law be so amended as to require the condemnation of houses 
unfit for use, and the construction of better ones. (2) The estab- 
lishment of a thorough system of county institutes and examina- 
tions of teachers. (3) Th estabiishment for the whites of a 
teachers’ training school, and an appropriation for this purpose 
and for the county institutes, of $70,000 per annum. (4) The 
aho ition »f the present summer normal schools for the whites, 
which are costing about $5,000 per annum. (5) The giving of state 
money to such cts as will, by private su’ ption, supple- 
went their public school tunds. (6) Moré active supervision by 
county su tendents. (7) Severe ities for the failure on 
the part of school officers to perform duties. (8) The county 
superintendent should be made treasurer of the board of educa- 


otations,’”’—‘Holidays,”—"‘ Window Dress- 





BRuatrov on aun Pkagtign OF Mancini ad Uses 
EGULATION OF THE 
STATES AND CANADA, 1765—1889. By John H. Rauch, M.D., 


This report bears evidence of having repured with 
extreme ante, being in ted pay statietionl end ie wil prove of 
much value to those interested in this class of educational inst itu- 
tions. The whole number of medical institutions in the United 
States is placed at 251 and in Canada 16. There are 118 colleges 
in the Cnited States and 13 in the Dominion. 





LITERARY NOTES. ; 

Lez & SHEPARD issue some beautitul Easter books, among 
which are, “The Message of the Bluebird,” by Irene E. Jercne; 
“ Arise, My Soul, Arise,” by Sarah Flower Adams; “ Faith's 
Festivals,” by Mary Lakeman, aad others. 

Tue CENTURY COMPANY expect to issue the first section of 
their “ Dictionary" in May. It bas been prepared with wonderfu) 
care, and will be eagerly welcomed by all who have occasion to 
use such works. 

Ginn & Co. will pubiish in June * Our World.”—L., by Mary L. 
Hall, revised and arranged as a supplementary reading book, and 
“ Footprints of Travel,” by M. M, Ballou. 


D. Lorurop Co. are gratified to learn that their recently pub- 
lished book, “ Story of Ohio,” has been adopted by many schools 
in that state as a supplementary reader. 


The ScrIBNERS will publish, in America, James Anthony 
Froude’s forthcoming novel. 


J. B. Lxreprncorr Co. will publish Amelie Rives’ novel “The 
Witness of the Sun,” simultaneously in Lippincott’s Magazine and 
in book form. 


FowLerR & WELLS Co. publish * How to be Successful on the 
Road as a Commercial Traveler.” 


CASSELL & Co. will have ready about May 25, a new edition of 
Julian Hawthorne’s “ A Tragic Mystery.” 


Hovaeuton, MIFFLIN & Co. issue a classified catalogue of their 
books by Western authors, by which it appears that nearly fifty 
of the authors whose wo ks are published by them, reside in 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, or some other Western state. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Manual Training. In What it Consists; its Educational Value ; 
its Place in the Schools. By 8. T. Dutton, superintendent of 
schools, New Haven. 


First Annual Report of the Board of Trustees, New Jersey 
Industrial Education, city of Hoboken, 1888, President, Hon. Rob- 
ert 8. Green, governor. 


Public School Manual, Salamanca, N. Y., 1887-8-9. 
Ph.B., principal. 


Catalogue of the Manual Traiuing School, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, 1888-9. C. M. Wooc ward, director. 


Arbor Day Circular of the Superintendent of Bergen County, 
N.J. Jno. Terhune, county superintendent. 


Industrial Education Association, 9 University place, New York 
City. Educational Leaflet, No. 31: ‘How Teachers are Handi- 
capped,” by Miss Caroline B. LeRow. 


List of Publications of the U. 8. Bureau of Education, from 
1867 to date, Henry Barnard, John Eaton, and Nathaniel H. R. 
Dawson, commissioners. 


MAGAZINES. 


Mr. William Williams, an American member of the Alpine Ciub 
who, with two English tellow members, succeeded during 1888 in 
attaining the highest = ever reached on Mt. St. Eiias, contrib 
utes a r to er’s for April relating his experiences. 
Some of the other articles are, “Prevention of Strikes,” by 
Charles Adams ; “* The Buildi ‘g of an Ocean Grayhound,” 
by William H. Rideing; and “‘Shaxespeare’s Enghsh Kings,” by 

alter Pater. Mr Joseph Jefferson has been enga fora 

number of years upon his cer eney ae a the first instalments of 
which will appear in The Centui uring the coming autumn. No 
more interesting record of a life upon the si could be laid 
before the American public. The instalments will be illustrated 
with a portrait gallery of distinguished actors. A page of 
Robert Louis Stevenson's manuscript, in his autograph, is repro- 
duced in fac-simile in the April Buyer. Pansy for March 
is filled with pictures and stories for young folks trom eight to 
twelve. It is a charming magazine, with not a line of reading 
that the most particular of parents can object to. “The First 
Spring Month,” “ Winter _™ and “ Ornamental Vines” are 
some of the articles in Vick’s Magazine tor March. Among 
the many valuable articles in the April Chautauquan are the fol- 
yoy t “Gossip about Greece,” by J. P. pra M.A.; Greek 
Art,” by Clarence Cook; “Color in the Animal World,” by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood; “ What Inventors have done for Farming,” by 
ames K. Reeve; “* The Care of the Insane,” by A. G. Warner, 
Ph.D.; “* Sunday Labor,” by the Rev. Jesse H. Jones; ** The First 
Presidential Inauguration,” by Charles Carleton Coffin ; “* English 
Pronunciation,”’ by Robert Mc Cumnock ; “ British Colum- 
bia,” 4 Sheldon Jackson, D.D.; ‘** Women’s Clubs in London,” by 
Susan Hayes Ward. 


A. B. Davis, 




















bred ed bed Gas Feed bn 





The Grave and the Gay. 


The grave usually predominates in human affairs. . 

Disease and affliction make the gay but a trausient visitor. Still 
the peepenten may be reversed; the grave may be expelled; the 
gay inv ited and retained. 

“How?” you ask incredulously. Well, there is a decidedly ob- 
vious inference in .he following extracts, which answers these 
questions exactly. 

“1 regard Co’ dO derful oe ogee 

‘Ir mpound Ox) gen as a wonde remedy. and s) 
ever be grateful to you for fi JAMES B. MARTIN. 
PENSACOLA, FLA., July 25, 1888. 

“T suffered from a very severe and obstinate case of bronchitis: 
I had tried a great many doctors’ remedies and, while not entirely 
well, I am very greatly improved, and feel fully assured that the 
same is due to your Compound Oxygen Treatment.’ 

JouHN W. FRATER. 
SumTer. 8. C. 

“T have used the Compound Oxygen Home Treatment from 

Drs. Starkey & Palen as a ae and have experien 


marked benefit from it.” rs. N. G. EEN, 
Proprietor Watchman and Southerner. 


NAPOLEON, O., Feb. 19, 1888. 

“My entire family are using the Compound Oxygen more or 

less, and I consider it 10 be a wonderful remedy for all chronic 
troubles.” Mrs, L. L. Orwie. 


We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
pound gee on invajids eatfering trom consumption, asthma. 
x “all 
ne’ ; 


tarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rheu- 

matism, u vchrouie and | nervous igorders, Ht Will 
sent, free of c any one dressing Drs. 

tem, 1820 Arch , Phila’ Pa. or S81 Montgomery street, Sar 


PALEN, 
Francisco. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


The Playtime Naturalist, 


By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F. L. 8., Editor 
‘d **Science Gossip.” With 366 Ilus- 
trations 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The Playtime Naturalist” relates the doi 
and holiday rambles and adventures of 
“Natural History Society ” of Mugby school. 

“The work contains abundant evidence of the 
author’s knowledge and enthusiasm, and any boy 
who may read it carefully is sure to find some- 
thing to Sttract him. The style is clear and lively, 
and there are many — illustrations.”—Nature. 


A Manual af Instruction 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


N EW E BOO KS. 
Passe Rose. 


A novel by ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, 
author of ‘* But Yet a Woman,” ‘‘ The 
Wind of Destiny,” etc. 16mo, $1. 25. 

Its historical elements, unfamiliar ~~ dra- 
matic situations, and noteworthy style distin- 
guish this among current novels and promise tor 
it a wide popularity. 


a White Umbrella in Mexico. 

F. Hopkinson SmiTH, author of 
| ell Worn Roads,” etc. With illus- 
PEA al by the author. Tastefully 
bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 





in the Principles of 
Prompt Aid to the, 
Injured. 


DESIGNED FOR MILITARY 
CIVIL USE. By Atva H. Dory, M.D., 
4 _ Surgeon, Ninth Regiment, | 
N. G.S. N. Y.; Attending Surgeon to 
Bellevue ‘Hospital Dispensa ith 96 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth ti. 25. 
This book is intended to im the knowledge | 
necessary for the prompt and intelligent care of 
rsons suffering {rom += ag SL, fractures, 
isiocations, wounds, contusions, shock, 
sprains, poisoning, the effects of heat 2 or cold, 
apoplexy, epilepsy. those rescued trom the water, 
and other accidents. mm 


The Story of Happinolande 


AND OTHER LEGENDS. By O. B. 
Bunce, author of Bachelor” Bluff,” 
etc. The Gainsborough Series. 12mo, 
paper cover, 25 cents. 

ConTENTS: “ The pee, of Happinolande” 


“A Millionaire’s Millions “The City Beauti- 
ful”; “John’s Attic.” 





For sale 


by the publ 
the 


all booksellers; or either work sent 
hers by mail, post~paid, on receipt of 


: 


1, 8, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YorK. 


AND | 


Mr. Smith is admirably oqutaget for producing 

a delightful book of trav is an excellent 
hears er, he has the art of relating his observa- 
tions in a very entertaining style, and his pencil 
effectively supplements his pen. 


A Quaker Girl of Nantucket. 


Mary CATHERINE LEE. 16mo, taste- 
fully bound, $1.25. 


An engaging story of an island which possesses 
remarkable historical and loca) interest. 


The Critical Period of American 
HISTORY, 1783-1789. By JoHN FISKE. 
Crown 8vo, $2.40. 

* An admirable book.”"—New York Times. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


11 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coll schools, and families, su 
perior a" ir cipals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governcsses for every govqremess ek fm 
thon ; recommends good sch Cal 


JUST ISSUED. 
VOLUME 8 CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Containing 3,700 Articles, 386 Wood Engravings, and 6 Maps. 


The work to be completed in Ten Volumes, issued at intervals of a few months. Entirely revised 
and rewritten. Edited and published under the auspices of W. & Kk. CHAMBERS, 


burgh, and J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
Volume 1. Volume 2. 
Contains 3,100 Artic, 2 Wood Engraving Contains 3,500 Artin, ¢ 884 Wvod Engravinge, 
aps. Maps. 


Price, per aaa cloth, $3 ; cloth, uncut, $3; sheep, $4; half morocco, $4.50 
PRESS COMMENTS. 
“ Could we own but one Encyclopeedia, Chambers’s would be that one.”— Boston Advertiser. 
“ The New Encyclopeedia will be a my J in itself, and wili be certain to be highly appreciated 
wkerever the English language is spoken.” iverpool Murcury. 
L ann many, probably most, peopie, this work contains all they are ever likely to require.”"— 
ondon Times. 





AMELIE RIVES’S (Mrs. Chanler) NEW NOVEL 


THE WITNESS OF THE SUN. 


12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

Miss Rives undoubted! talen( of high order, and her lange number of readers have 
been anxiously awaiting appearance of this new story. The novel is moral in tone, and the 
plot and characters intensely interesting. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
ment. It 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU =:<2"%: 


established patronage extending from Maine to California, and from Minnesotato Texas. The 
testimonials from its patrons show that the Manager's ex erience of over twenty-five years as 
teacher and ya enables him fully to comprehend the needs of schools and the titness of 
teachers, and that by conscientious representation, honesty and fair dealing, the | ureau has won 
a reputation that gives its candidates the very best prospects of success, Good teachers should now 
register ior Fail vacancies. Send for application form and list of testimonials, to 





is no experi- 





L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Il). Combines the best features 
ever offered by an Agency. 
1, ae Ba registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 
commission 
- No time wasted in “ referring "—we recommend direct. 
One half of the Agency's commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Bend stamp for forms. ddress, 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of jocation 
address Tcachers’ Co-operative Association, 17( 
— Street, Chicago, Lil., Orville Brewer 

anager. 








TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


many 0 
see wha’ 


“WORDS, WORDS,” 


“ At this stage a our business cio I feel that I can say conscientiously and 


f them mean nothing. Read the following and 
t you think about them. 
Coll Hill, Ohio. 


rtily that I 


could commend the Teachers Co-operative Association to all who wish to deal with an honest =an, 
one who attends to the interests of bis patrons, and who will not fill applicants with vain oflired* 


matter how anxious they may be. You are at lib 
it you wish. Yours sincerely, 


erty to print this with the heading “ —— 
Ww. MERRILL, [Prof. 





“MR. ORVILLE BREWER :— Your letter containing $5 for mformation of vacancy at 


hand. I have corresponded with other bureaus, 


attenticn ircm any otber as I have received irom you. When I write I feel bot 
to a friend and to the Lriend of teachers in general.” 


Eureka College, Ills. . 
a 
but have not received such romet and careful 
that 1 am _ writing 
Gro. A. MILLER, [Prof. of a 








“Mr. BREWER :—I shall always have cause to tnagk you for insist: 


St. Paul, Minn. February 13th, 1 
on my oomina to St. Pani. se 
L. PLACE, | cipal Training School.) 





Milwaukee, Wis., January, 1889. 


“ Let me thank = u for your untiring efforts in my behalf. I shall never forget your kindness, 


and shall be glad to 


of service to you when aS 


GMUND KUNDINGER, [Prof. of Greek.] 


—_— 


nkirk, N. Y., January 5th, 1889. 


Du 
*“*MR. BREWER :—I believe your agency the best we can call attention to. 


whenever such reference will aid 


ALBERT LEONARD, [Editor of “ Pedagogy.”’] 


“T have firm faith in the 1 ed and integrity ¥ your Bureau. You may refer to a 


It will pay ony teacher to send a ‘postal for circulars and become acquainted 


this Agency. Addrvss, 


F. B. Gav, (Supt. of Tacoma Schools. 
with the work of 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


. |New York City, Box, 1969. M. V. Brocoop, Agent. 
Branches : Ely W. Terr. W. M. HEiNty, Agent. - 





? Wouid you rather join an Agency that fills a of tions, and can and does 
tell who secures them;—or one that boasts that it has “1100 direct calls” and 
“seven hundred (700) suitable ae, a and ve y eenty omits to say what is 

true that with such a ma —_ nto oreerte tunity ut did not succeed ‘orty teachers out of the 

whole number of “* su le cand If you want ttc > Jom an Wns hat fills Places, send for 
the circulars of the TRACHERS’ Co-Demmazi VE anwar pees 170 Dearborn Street, Chicago, and you 
will find that this Agency me ng —_ attempt to mislead by “ jugglery ” in its advertisements, but its 


work is what it represented 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





An’s EXCH aye 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


ae os ees 


phers. 
Sopyiste —~ RA - I to Business 
Ad@ress @firs.) A. D. <a, 


go 


Se Stadio Bulldias,” BOSTON. * Faun i in, 


peered Tine vale Ser cal Good 
places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A POSITION FOR THE FALL OF 18897 wen. % 


change your location for bet: y and more tore, patronize a Bureau not 
calculated to do a thriving puleres by mtn ion fees, but quite the opposite, one 
instituted for the purpose of assisting teachers to positions best suited to their qualifications. 
Our success of the past is evidence of a most prosperous future. Boards of Education are calling 
upon us daily for teachers for the coming school term. Among which, please note the following: 

Superintendencies ranging from $9C0 to $2400 per annum, High Sechvol and Ward Principalships 
from $700 to $2000. Associate, Grammar, intermediate and Primary teachers, varying from $50 per 
month to $1300 per year. Besides the numerous positions in Colleges, Normal Schools, and specialties 
in every department of private training. 
tull particniars. Address, NATIONAL 


Consult your 


best interests and write yy cauney tor 
"EACHERS 


BUREAU, PARSONS, KANS 


For September! Good Vacancies! ! jr: tere’ nese net 


—We have at present nearly 

400 vacancies for lady teachers. 

These are for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grades, at salaries of $35 to hw Tet r month. 

For High School work,—salaries $450 to $1,500. Fo Normal work,—salaries $600 20. For 

——y Setense, istory, Latin and Greek, $500 to $1,100. For Art, Muse’ Eh Hlocution, Modern 
nguages, & , $400 to $1,000, 

"Fok GEN iy LEMEN.— College Frotemersire 





= Goresal in leading Universities and Colleges, 
” to 2.000. For Normal work, #800 to $1, For te ste Pen and Principals, $600 to 

2,000. ‘or High School, Academy, Senteney, = For Grade work, $400 to $600. 
Other vacancies are ecming in daily. If youexpect ‘to locate Gabon it will be to your interest to 
send for our circulars. Your best hope of success is with an Agency that puts forth effort to get 
vacancies for its members, and that gets them; that does not put its members on “ wiid goose 
chases” after the “probable,” the “imaginary ” or the “hearsay” vacancy. We get more 
vacancies direct trom employers than all other western Agencies combined. Address, 





THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 
2,000 POSITION ea 

w. D, Kerr, Menager U Te Sh he rs’ Agency. 

A. r bave with other Teachers’ Agencies for several years, but have 


never been | T have a yo oh aa them which l accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with 
you and as the ge was offered two ag last week, to both of which you recommenced me, 
en worth $2,000, the other cE Ww N. J. I accept the latter, Uniess 

attempting to 


at —_ ——_ 
eachers want to be made miserable ii ‘."wic HIN likely | 10 be 


dean between several good 

offered them through your rap Agency, I T would advixe CE a Ww elsewhere instead of with you. 
Yours respectfully, A. 8. Downing.” m the tore; wy brief gotes is 1t not fair to conclude that 
it will pay well qualined teachers to ister in this mcy? All cannot expect to get ~~ 


positions, yet we may be able 3 help you ? somethin ¢ at is more desirable than you now 


Send stamp for our New Manu D. KER Manager, ONE WEEK. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 pr Place, New York. 
Teachers’ Agency| Keystone Educational Bureau, 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teach Professors, and 
meme = of both sexes, for seventies. Col- 
= hools, Families, and Churches. Circulare 
oice schools carefully recommended to 
es. Selling and renting of schoo! age 
L eh ma oe wf and schools supplies. Beat 
weereness furpir 
en COYRIERE 
31 E. 17th yw, between Broadway and Feurtb 
Avenue, New York City. 


ORTH EAST, PENN 


_FANTED. Professors, Principals, and Teachers 

all grades to fill vacancies for Fall 889. 

Bein centrally located, access is easy eo “hs 

orth, South, East or "West. Correspondents 

bein established in all States. 

OFFERS for sale or rent, desirable school 

My Address at once as above, with stamp 
tor Application vans — erms, 

v. T. A. EDWARDS, uae. ° 

F i. SHAW, A. M., Sec’y 





WAN WAN NTED ___ A live, enthusiastic teacher, ‘4 
~~ versed in history. Must give b 

or eighteen months or two years. $2. 0 

= to $5.00 00 pe day, as capacity and experience may 





Established, 1855. 


XIN , OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. ING'S 00. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








OPENS 
JUL, 2. 


SIXTEENTH CHAUTAUQUA SEASON. 


CLOSES 
AUG. 26. 





A DAILY PROGRAM OF LECTURES, CONCERTS, READIKGS AND ENTERTAINMENTS BY LEADING MEN AND WOMEN, 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIE: 


329 Fifth Ave., N. % 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 

LARGE BUSINESS, 

‘or 

without a 


are served 
of Teschnw tothe See oe 
E. AVERY . 
AMERICAN ScHOOL ianie. 2 W. lth, N. ¥ 


TEACHERS WANTED, ftzsit"oom 





COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


W. R. HARPER, Yale, Prin. 


Faculty of Able Professors, 
Courses in wide range ot language, 
Literature, ry, art and science. 


TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 


Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Principal. 


Best Pedagogical Methods 
With Practical Applications, 
Dr, Hailman on Kindergarten 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Dr. H. R. PALMER, Director. 


Seven Weeks’ Courses in Voice, Com- 
tion, Harmony, Public School Music, 


Work. iano, Organ, etc. 








SCHOOL OF ENGLISH BIBLE WILL HOLD TWO SESSIONS, - - 


JULY 6-24, JULY 25-AUGUST 14. 





PROF. J. P. MAHAFFY, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, WILL BE SPECIAL GUEST OF CHAUTAUQUA AUG. 6-14. 








For full information as to board, railroad rates, 
program, and for circulars of schools, 


{| Address, 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Scrotula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
ciearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








AS MILK, 


“THT go disguised that the most 
- delicate stomach can take it. 


_ Remarkable as a 
een ull, LESH PRODUCER, 
™" Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


Is Pgs by Physicians to be the FINEST) 
and BEST preparation of its egg jhe relief off 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA Wty 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISAB ES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 

















Au Davecwrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 











Ty 
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0 RSETS 
Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Sountry alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





BROWNS 
FRENCH 
“| DRESSING 










ie Dr, X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FREE: ates to Fréachers and Teachers. A ts 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. Quiney, 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The glorious spring opening of Messrs. 
R. H. Macy & Co., Sixth ave. 13th to 
14th street, N. Y.. is a brilliant success. 
The ladies are all delighted with the dis- 
play of millinery both trimmed and un- 
trimmed, including all the latest Paris 
fashions. The stock also includes cur- 
tains of all sorts, black and colored silks, 
satins, plushes, dress goods ; hosiery, for 
ladies, men and children ; gloves, hand- 
kerchiefs, blankets, linen goods of every 
description ; cutlery, house-keeping and 
house-furnishing goods, china, glassware; 
ladies’, misses’ and children’s shoes; 
boys’ and youths’ clothing; gents’ shirts, 
ladies’ muslin underwear, all made on 
the premises. The spring catalogue now 
ready. It will be mailed on receipt of 10 
cents to cover the expense. 





Lite we have been long together, 

In pleasant and in cloudy weather. 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
but the sorrow may be somewhat mitigat- 
ed by a trifling token of remembrance 
such as a class badge or pin. Graduates 
will be glad to be reminded of Mr. E. R. 
Stockwell, of 19 John street, New York, 
the well-known manufacturer of badges, 
medals, pins, rings, etc.,for pupils of semi- 
naries and schoo s, badges and medals for 
graduates, pins Pom rings for classes. 


‘Say what you will, there is nothing 
like leather?” exclaimed the wise Ben 
yee Yet we all know, that for cer- 

> pempenen, rubber is the very best ma- 
oe in fact, there is no possible substi- 
tute. For instance, Bailey’s Rubber Tooth 
Brush cleanses the teeth perfectly, and 
Saar apo the enamel without injury. Both 
rush and handle are imperishable. The 
same house manufactures an excellent 
ink and pencil eraser, made from the fin- 
est erasive compound that, when applied, 
brushes the 1] from the surface without 
soiling or destroying the finish of the 
finest a7 . Another specialty of this 
firm, is Bailey’s Rubber th and Flesh 
Brush. It gives perfect circulation of the 
blood, and is invigorating, strengthening, 
and quieting to the nerves. These goods 
are all manufactured by Messrs. C. J. 
galery & Co., 132 Pearl street, Boston, 
ass. 


The numerous friends of Messrs. A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. will be much interested in 
the announcement that they have pur- 
chased and will hereafter publish the 
entire list of the late firms of Potter, 
Knight, Ainsworth & Co., and Knight, 
Loomis & Co. Under this head Messrs. 
Barnes offer the famous Payson, Dunton 
& Scribner copy-books, of which an en- 
tirely new and carefully revised edition is 
now in preparation. Also Bond’s staff 
ruled writing-books, the National Lan- 

age and Number Tablets, Dinsmore’s 

riting Spellers, Bartholomew’s Drawing 
Books, Gillet & Rolfe’s Natural Science 
Series, and Webb’s New Word Method. 


Alas ! some charms will fade away, 

While other some must come to stay ; 

Of course it’s tainly understood 

To keep one’s health "tis always good 
to wear the most comfortable garments 
and those constructed upon scientific 
a ga gp Graceful form,hcalth and com- 
ort are said to be all perfectly combined 
in Madame Foy’s Skirt Supporting Corset, 
one of the most popular in the market. 


Teachers, who have had experience of 
various bureaus, remember with pleasure 
the valuable services of the American and 
Foreign Teachers’ Agency, of 23 Union 
Square, New York, conducted by Mrs. M. 
J. Young-Fulton. This agency intro- 
duces to college:, schools, and families 
superior professors, principals, assistants, 
tutors, and governesses for every depart- 
ment of Cee me and recommends 
good schools to parents 


An ro ne train moving at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour goes through eighty- 
eight feet in a second. An Esterbrook 
pen in the hands of an ok is also a 
marvel of rapidity. 


If you want to stop at a convenient, 
comfortable, moderate ~ oe house, when 
in New York, eS e Grand Union 
Hotel, op d Central Depot. It 
is on the uropean plan, and you can reg- 
ulate your expenses to suit yourself. 








A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 





‘*Who is H. H. Warner, of Rochester, 
N. Y., whose Safe Remedies, especially 
Warner's Safe Cure, have attained such 
success and celebrity at home and abroad?” 

The question is inspired as much by affec- 
tion as curiosity, since through his instru- 
mentality hundreds of thousands, in both 
hemispheres, have been restored to health 
and happiness, 

Hon. H. H. Warner, then, is a leading 
and honored resident of Rochester, not 
only, but a prominent and influential citi- 
zen of the United States. On several oc- 
casions chosen by his party as a National 
delegate to nominate a President of the 
Republic, he has been a member of the 
Republican State Committee and of its 
Executive Committee. He is a member of 
the American Institution for the Advance- 
ment of Science : President of the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce; a successful 
and upright businessman. He has given 
away fortunes in charities. The celebrated 
and costly Warner Observatory of Roches- 
ter was eonceived, endowed, and is main- 
tained by him. His munificent prizes for 
the discovery of comets has been at once 
the wonder and delight of the scientific 
world. 

The yellow fever scourge in the South, 
the Ohio floods, the fire disaster of Roch- 
ester and other cities awakened his pro- 
foundest sympathies and in each instance 
his check for from $500 to $5,000 swelled 
the several relief funds. Where other 
wealthy men give tens and hundreds, he 
gives hundreds and thousands. 

His charities are as ready and magnifi- 
cent as his enterprises and public spirit 
are boundless. 

The world has need of more such men. 

An incident led him into the manufac- 
ture of medicine. Seized some twelve 
years ago with what the ablest physicians 
termed fatal kidney disease, he was mir- 
aculously restored to health by what is 
now known as Warner's Safe Cure. At 
once he resolved to make known the 
merits of so potent a remedy, and the con- 
seqnence is that to-day he has immense 
laboratories and warehouses in the United 
States, Canada, England, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Australia and Burmah. Sales of his 
Safe Remedies are enormous, and their 
power over disease simply marvelous. 

The merit of a production is in exact 
keeping with the character of its producer. 
An honest and reliable man himself, Mr. 
Warner makes honest and reliable medi- 
cines—a fact abundantly attested by their 
phenomenal efficacy and popularity. 





SIZE, 3x5 IN, 





Cleansing, 
Invigorating, 
Strengthening, 
Quieting 
To the Nerves. 
All goods sent 


prepaid on _ re- 
ceipt of price. 





PRICE LIST. 
Bailey’s Bubber Toilet Brush, th a 
Bailey’s Hand Brush (size 3x134 in. » 50 
Bailey’s “ Blacking Dauber, - ae) 
Bailey’s ‘“ Ink and Pencil Eraser, - 2 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush, No. 1. - - 
Bailey’s  “ Tooth Brush, No. 2, oe iD 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 





The WONDERFUL 


UBURG CHAN 


’ are or oy CHAIR. 


7 00 ©. 


: erie Ly Puyeiclans® 
Operating, a. teva 


ROCKERS B TA ERTS 
CIPEDES and SELF PROPEL ERS. 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


A 
Over 100 different designs. 
Our Patent MWe have Brake on all Car- 
riages, free, nued 
whol your 

direct with Ay makers you can save 


eral > 
and cial jaige will b Kom 


ind a gods sd free to an guaran in “vis, 
me States, ge 0 any poin ton JV 
JUatalogue, state class of T oods you wisl 


LUBURG MFC. CO. 
145 Ner-t Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Registration Free till May 1, 1889 


All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
} ipals and school officers are  -— at the 
isposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. =. KELLOGG, Manager. 










a slashing poe 












EASIER CARDS BY MAIL. 


No. 


No. 


No, 





10 large 
with Card cut in form of an Easter be 
Calendar by M. Ward & Co. 

No. 
choice selection of 25 beautiful Cards of 
Hildesheimer’s, including a Souvenir Booklet (retail 
price, 35 cents,) and a Satin Card and a Calendar. 


We will send a complete set of the first s ix wy 
for $3.50, and of ie pee sets for 85.0 

cents for postage an ring; 
ing $5.00 worth of the By packets at one time, a $1.00 
packet will be sent free. 


and 50 
or to any one order- 


1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for patege 


17 Prang & Co.’s and other fine Easter Cards, to- 
gether with a 
Calendar for 1889. 


me Birthday Booklet and a Lowell 
2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for postage, 
and finer Cards from at _— publishers, 
, and a Booklet 
3.—For $1.00, and 6 Cents for postage, & 
g’s and 


4.—For $1.00. and 8 Cents for postage, a 


selection of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, includ- 
ing an Easter Novelty = price, 50c. to $1.00), or a 
Sonnet and Photograph 


from Mozart or Beethoven or 


Haydn. 


No. 5.—For $1.00, and 10 Cents 


for Postage, 10 double Fringed Cards, each in 2 


onpqgate envelope, together with 2 handsome Cards of Children’s Heads. 
6 —For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage a Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other 
beautifut Cards, including a Card cut in the form of a 
No, 7.—For 50 Cents, anu 4 Cents for postage, 5 Easter Booklets and a Calendar for 1889. 


Ne. 8 —FOr 81,00, and 8 Cents in postage. 


, 7 hands»me Souvenir Books, with appropriate 


selections from best authors ; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, including an illuminated board cover, 


small book, by Marcus W ard & Co 
No 


. 9. BIRTHDAY PAC KET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of 
For 50 Cents, 25 Cards 


No. 10.—SUNDAY-sOHOOL PACKET. 
and Prang’s Cards, assorted. 


's or Tuck's. 
Marcus Ward’s 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Pearl Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or 
Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for 


Postage. Better pore dah $2.00, an 
alike, $3.00, and 20 cents for pos 


10 cents for P A very 
tage oa Registering. And or 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 


choice selection, no two 


25 Easter Cards, no two alike, and a Calendar for 1889, 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND. 


ook eee um-pri ), the U.S. 


ionable). ling directly on 
prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelo: 

on receipt of 15 ects., and special prices to those 
packets. 


We are manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper og 
— or more elegant paper can be made), the “ Commonwealt 
‘Ireasury Bond et toug! th pa 
3 the yee we are able always os 


r, and be Sa 
vet lowest possi 
rices and ay mgs of sheets to a oe oot 4 
ng orders for these papers wi 


H. H. CARTER & CO., No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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To Cleanse the Skin and Scalp 


of every §lemish 
and 
Impurity 
Cuticura 


Remedies 
Clre Infallible. 


Y DISEASE (PSORIA- 
(f) SIS) first broke out on 
my left cheek, spreading 

Vacross my nose, and almost cov- 
Yering my face. It ran into my 
eyes, and the physician was 
afraid I would lose my cyesight 









altogether. It spread all over 
my head, and my hair all fell 
Wout, until I was entirely bald- 


Ww headed; it then broke out on my 
arms and shoulders, until my arms 
were just one sore. It covered my 
entire body, my face, head, and 
. Re shoulders being the worst. The 
white scabs fell constantly from my head, shoulders, and arms; the skin would thicken and be red and 
very itchy, and would crack and bleed if scratched. After spending many hundreds of dollars, I was 
pronounced incurable. I heard of the Cuticura Remepies, and after using two bottles CuricuRA 
RESOLVENT, I could see a change; and after I had taken four bottles, I was almost cured; and when 
Thad used six bottles of Curicura RESOLVENT and one box of Cuticura, and one cake of CUTICURA 
Soap, I was cured of the dreadful disease from which I had suffered for five years. I thought the 
disease would leave a very deep scar, but the Curicura ReMEprEs cured it without any ecars. I 
cannot express with a pen what I suffered before using the CuticunaA RemeEpiEes. They saved my life, 
and I feel it my duty to recommend them. My hair is restored as good as ever, and so is my eyesight. 
I know of a number of different persons who have used the Cuticurna REEDS, and all have received 
great benefit from their use. Mrs. ROSA KELLY, Rockwell City, Calhoun Co., Iowa. 

I cannot say enough in praise of the Curicura Remepies. My boy, when one year of age, was so 
bad with eczema that he lost all of his hair. His scalp was covered with eruptions, which the doctor 
said was scald head, and that his hair would never grow again. Despairing of a cure from physicians, I 
began the use of the CrTicura REMeEpDtEs, and, I am happy to say, with the most perfect success. His 
hair is now splendid, and there is not a pimple on him. I recommend the CuTicura REMEDIES to 
mothers as the most speedy, economical, and sure cure for all skin diseases of infants and children, and 
fecl that every mother will thank me for so doing. Mrs. M. E. WOODSUM, Norway, Me. 


(,uticura Remedies 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin and scalp and curing every species of agonizing, 
humiliating, itching, burning scaly, and pimply diseases of the 8KIN, SCALP, AND BLOOD, and humors, 
blotches, eruptions, sores, sca'es, crusts, swellings, abscesses, tumors, and loss of hair, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or contagious, the CuTicura REMEDIEs are simply infallible. 

CuTicurRa, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 
the skin and scalp of every trace of discase, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and 
restores the hair, Curicura Soap, the greatest of skiu beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin 
diseases and baby humors. It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, tree from pimple, 
spot, or blemish. CuTicurA RESOLYENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 
and poisonous elements, und thus removes the causk. Hence the Cuticura REMEDIES are the only 
infallible curatives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Price: Cuticura, 50 cents per box; CutTicura Soap, 25 cents; Curicura RESOLVENT, $1.00 per 
bottle. Prepared by the Pottrr Druc anp CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 

43> Send for ‘** How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 





ulcerations, 





Soft, white, and free from chaps and 


PLES, black- heads, red, rough, ‘chapped, and | ’e from chaps and 
oily skin prevented by CuTicuna | Soar. ) redness, by using CuTicuRaA Soap. 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N, Y. 


We sell exclusiveiy for cash in every instance. Al! other houses base their prices on the losses in- 
separable from a credit system, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they 
have to pay to cover these losses. 


MILLINERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 
CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 


Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description, 
Cutlery, House-keeping and House-furnishing Goods. China, 








Glassware. Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youths’ lothing. 
Cents’ Shirts, 74c. { 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. ; Allma eon the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per Ib. 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. it will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to 
cover the expense. 





Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


The querist was a sprightly youth. 
‘* Why would a barber rather shave three 
Irishmen than one German?” asked he. 
“You give it up? Of course you do. 
Well, because he’d get forty-five cents 
from the three Irishmen, and only fifteen 
cents from the German.” 


‘““What a wonderful painter Rubens 
was!” remarked Merritt, at the art 
gallery. ‘‘ Yes,” assented Cora. ‘It is 
said of him that he could change a laugh— 
ing face into asad one bya single stroke.” 
‘* Why,” spoke up little Johnnie, in dis- 
gust, ‘‘ my school teacher can do that.” 


A neat and convenient way of filing let- 
ters and other papers is obtained by using 
the Amberg Letter File. Small Cabinet 
Cases, holding respectively 2, 3, and 4 of 
these files, are made which will be found 
exactly suited to the needs of such per- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- 

mdence which they wish to preserve. 

nd for circular of small cabinets, Cam- 
eron, Amberg & Co., manufacturers, 
Chicago. 


Sam Johnsing is a sharp darkey. He 
was a witness in a burglary case, and 
created a sensation by his great intelli- 
gence. ‘ Do you think you would recog- 
nize the burglar if you were to see him 
again?” ‘* Why, boss, of courseI would.” 
*“You are sure you would identify the 
thief if you were to see him again?” ‘I 
tell you so ag’in. I’se not one of dese fool 
niggers what doesn’t know nufiin. I 
could ‘dentify dat man eben ‘if I nebber 
seed him ag’in. I don’t hab to see him 
ag’in to ’dentify him.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Bagg 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at fhe 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


x 

Handsumely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per: day, European plan. Elevators and 

al Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supphed with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better tor less money at the Grand Union 
Hote] than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


**Tt doesn’t matter how little you may 
save,” moralized Jiggs, ‘as long as you 
put it away regularly it amounts up at 
the end of the year. Now I put away 10 
cents every’ night.’ 

‘*But you can’t keep up a resolution 
like that.” 

‘**T have.” 

** When did you begin?” 

** Last night.” 


Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, afte: years of suffermg from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at ‘jast found ‘a recipe 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 8t., New York 
City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


He: ‘* Believe me, dearest, when I say 
that J shall be the happiest of mortals if 
you will but consent to share my lot——” 
She: ‘‘ Just a moment, Mr. Breeze. Is 
it a corner lot?” 


Are you going to Nashville. 

The National Educational Association 
meets in Nashville July 16th to 19th, 1889, 
and the Monon Route will sell excursion 
tickets at the rate of one and one third 
fare for the Round Trip from Chicago and 

ints in the Northwest. The Monon 

yute offers choice of Pullman Buffet 
Sleeping Car lines to Nashville, and has 
arranged for special stop-over at the 
Mammoth Cave and other points of inter- 
est en route. Send for our illustrated 
— hlet. Address E. O. McCormick, 
yen’l Pass. Agent, Adams Express Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway. 
Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra charge, are 
run between Chicago and Kansas City on all four 
of our through daily express trains. Second- 
class passangers can ride in these. Second-class 
rs can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
ng Cars between Chicago and Kansas City, if 
they choose to pa ay, the ‘Pullman Company’s tirst- 
class charge of $2.00 per night per double berth, 
or $2.50 for the through trip oom Chicago 
and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchiso 
On the California Express (leaving Chic. 
Kansas City at 11 every night—ieaving 
at 8.30every morning) a second- 


Gy for 
class Pullman ing Car is attached, winch runs 
through without change between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Either first or second-class passen- 
gers can use these cars at a rate of 580 cents 
night, and very moderate charges for the entire 
— These cars serve between Chicago and 
City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia without cha affording very comfortable 


0 for 
ansas 





and very econom accommodations. Berths 
and procured in the same manner 
as in fi Pullman Cars. Porters have 
and keep eve in good order. The 
dining cars of Fe are deg 
of passcngers have toad vantage oft ry Oe classes 
of passengers have 0! su 
service on the Santa “Boats between Cbaeace 
and Kansas City. 


The Safest 


ND most powerful alterative is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 
old are alike benefited by its use. For 
the eruptive dis- 
eases peculiar to 
children nothing 
else is so effective 
as this medicine, 
while its agreea- 
ble flavor makes 
it easy to admin- 
ister. 

“*My little boy 
lad large serofu- 
lous ulcers on his 
neck and throat 
from which he 
suffered terribly. 
Two physicians 
but he grew continnally 





attended him, 
worse under their care, and everybody 


expected he would die. I had heard of 
the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and decided to have my 
boy try it. Shortly after he began to 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, after using several 
bottles, he was entirely cured. He is 
now as healthy and strong as any boy 
of his age.’’— William F. Dougherty, 
Hampton, Va. 

“In May last, my 
fourteen months old, began to have sores 

gather on its head and body. We ap- 
plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number 
and discharged copiously. A physician 
was called, “but the sores continued to 
multiply until in a few moaths they 
nearly covered the child’s head and body. 
At last we began the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. In a few days a marked 
change for the better was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
the discharges were gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 

“The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
presents, for chronic diseases of almost 
every kind, the best remedy known to 
oe ae al world.””—D. M. Wilson, 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle, 


NESS *“ Noises 
tntirely Cured by 
*-eck’s Pat. Improved 


in HEAD 
ubular Ear Cushion Whispers heard dis- 
toe tiy. Unseen, c omfortable, selfadjusting. 
Hing when ail remedies Sail.Sold on y 
by r 


youngest child, 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








SCOX, 843 Broadway, cor. 14th 
Write or call for illustrated book of —— 











to tack up advertisements and show cards 
tates. Steady employment ; 2 €2.50 perdayt 


— ‘writing for information, please mention 
Elecirie Goods. Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
@ expences advanced ; no talking  releiced Loca) work tor eo 
t Bar gotee in ays 


this paper. 
FERS Parl em | 
at home or w t w 
where, on trees, fences and turnpikes, in conspicuous 
oxi or me © a ost ime _poeses vor STAMP, 
for Latest pilluctrated © Jatalogue. 


VER b to employ a reliable person im your Comey 2 
places, in town and country in all parts of the United 
RY & C* d Vine Sta. 
cuncunmntee 0. NO ‘e a ‘ tary POSTAL CARDS. 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, pa Tans. 








SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio 
for prices. Over 400 shop -worn and 2d-h hand 
4‘ dye aes Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns ar* Type-Writers taken in 








” PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL Lg on 
Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by a is! 


CONSUMPTION 


ia. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, Fl LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


oe 
1) 
“> 
NI 


4 
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McShane Bell Foundry 
cote Sets tere 10958 LS? ae. 
Send for Price pr Catalogue. Addrem 

H. McBSHANE & 


Mention this pu Baltimors. ia. 


wer. - 











Musica), far soun & Bacisi ae 
tory Bells for Bobosis, Ohurches.ev0 
MENEELY &CO. 


WEST TROY, XK. ¥. 
Description prices and on 
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JUST ISSUED. : 


A Complete Graded Course in English Grammar 


and Composition 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, 


Principal of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire 
range of the usual two-book course. Pre on the inductive method. Adapted 
to lowest grammar grades as well as advanced pupils, 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents, 


Specimen copies mailed post-paid to teachers at the introduction price. Send 
for circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





PATHFINDER 


PHYSIOLOGY. — 





This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 


dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. ’ 
The hope of the future is in the rising generation. Let them be wisely and 


truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 
Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model, 
thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 





1, Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 
3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. (Enlarged edition.) 
«"» For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


A. S&S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Ma lanks, 10x12 inches, on Drawing Paper, corresponding in Size and Scale with the 
—_ On each Map-blank the proper projection, and the accurate 


ne of the country to be ma are printed in very faint ink. 


No. 1. Hemispheres No. 5. Asia. No. 10. Southern States (W). 
(Double Size). No. 6, United States No. 11. Central States (E). 

No. 2. North America. (Double Size). No. 12. Central States (W). 

No. 3. South America. No. 7. New England. No. 13. Northern States. 

No. 4. Europe. No. 8. Middle States. No. 14. British Isles. 


No, 9, Southern States (E). 


ONE HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, Per 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 


By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD, authors of “ Our LanauaaeE,” &c. 


As its title implies, the design of this book is twofold: (1) to provide for children such training 
in the ready use of good English as they can never get by the study «f grammar alone; and (2) to 
teach them the essential facts regarding the structure of sentences, and the kinas, torms, and 
uses of words. In recognition of the importance of this training, material for it has been given 
in abundance and variety in the first nine chapters, while in the rest of the book the grammar of 
the language is so presented as to be thoroughly intelligible to children. 














Teachers or School Officers contemplating changes should 
examine this new book. Correspondence solicited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 & 108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Meservey's Elementary Political Economy. 


For High Schools or the Advanced Grammar Grade. 
Book-keeping. 


Adapted to use as a Text-Book or Supplementary Reader. 


This book presents the leading topics of this subject in a way to interest the pupil, and enable 
him to lay foundations for subsequent reading and tor intelugently observing the facts in business 
and social lite that underlie and illustrate this subject. 

It is believed that a knowledge of the relations of gee and labor, the production and distri- 
bution of wealth, the tariff, free trade, and protection, banking, taxation, etc., etc., would be of 
great value to every citizen. 

The work has been introduced into a large number of the leading schools and into many where 
the study had not been pursued before. 


A sample copy wiil be sent for examination, with reference to introduction, on receipt 
of 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 





By the Author of Meservey’s 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the hENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provident Savines [FE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the CHEAPEST, SAFEST AND FatreEst contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 
Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRETARY. 








SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES’T AND ACTUARY. 





SIMPLIFIED! 


German—Spanish. 


Clear, concise, practical manuals for class- 
room or self instructor, By Prof. A. Knoflach of 
New York. Cpoctmen copy of either book One 
Dollar. Send for prospectus and testimonials. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 MorrRay Sr., , NEW YORK. 

















“In Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 
Is the newest, vent and most original text-book ever produced on thissubject. An entirely 
'y 


new method, Endo 


a complete outlize for oral instruction, a model Oral 


leading Educators throughout the country. Teachers’ Edition contains 


m, and outlines fur teaching every lesson 


in the k. Scholars’ Edition, 75 Ceuts. Teachers’ Edition, $1.00. 


Murray's Essential Lessons in English, 75 
ren Advanced Lessonsin English, .90 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.25 


Bellow’s Elements of Geometry, - - $1.26 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 1,25 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, : 1,25 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 


JOHN E. POTTER 
11rr1-1113 MARKET STREET, 


& CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0.,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Mater " 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation. L380 MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 

TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Dra in Primary and Gram- 
mar Schoo! consist s3 th Solids and Tablets 

y 


the epreteet 

furpished at the lowest ble prices. y havc 
been ocaee by the k cities of the country, anc 
are abso! 5! indispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especiall) 
at the outset. 

Vor catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mase 
79 Wahash Averue Chiceg>. 


JOHNSON’S 


[Jniversal (yclopedia 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED. 











NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: MARCH 2, 1889. 
AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 


OF CHEMISTRY. 


By Wm. G. MrxTer, Professor of Chemistry, 
Sheffield Scientific —- Yale College, New 
Haven. 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 


A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. 


Designed as a Text-Book for Technica) Schools, 
and for the use of Engineers. By Professor 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 8yo, cloth. $3.50. 


FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND 
OTHER CHANNELS. 


By GANGUILLET and KutTer. Translated 
rev , and extended by Rudolph Hering and 
J.C. Trautwine, Jr. 8vo, cloth. Ba00. 





TRANSLATION OF CASAR 


Parallel Edition of the Classics. 


The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commentaries 
on the Gallic War. Consisting of the Original 
and Trapsiation arranged on ~ or pages 
mo. Cloth. Price, by mail, $1.25. 

The convenicnce of the arrangemert adopted, 
both to the teacher and student, cannot be over- 
estimated. The reader need not use the transla- 
tion unti) he has exhausted a)! reasonable efforts 
to interpret the original himself, and then, with- 
out the least trouble, he can verify his own 
rendering, or correct his errors. 

N. B.—No samples of this book are sent free fo 
examination. I . by mail, $1.25, per copy should 
invariably be sent with the order. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
16 AsTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 





JOHN WILEY & SONS 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


DAINTY SONGS 


LITTLE LADS AND LASSES 


—FOR USE IN— 


Kindergarten, School and Home, 


JAMES R. MURRAY. 


A bright little book of Songs for Little Singers, 
with good words and taking music, on subjects 
especially interesting to little folks. Action and 
Motion Songs for Kindergarten and other Sch ool 
Songs for the Home and Fireside, Songs and 
Hymns for all occasions in which children are 
interested. 160 pp., elegantly printed and bound 
Price, 35 cents. 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 


JR BADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 














‘SPRING BIRDS, SPRING FLOWERS, 
| SPRING MUSIC. 


Are just at hand. 


MUSICAL Socrerres and Choirs do well who 
round off the season with the practice of CAN1A- 
TAS or Glee Collections. , 

Among many good ( antatas, we publish * 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa. (‘5cts., $6.72 per 


doz.) 
oy Song of the Bell. (60 cts., $5.40 per 
Z 


02.) 
Buck's 46th Psalm, ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar, ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus. (35 cts. 


$2.75 doz. 
Buck’s Don Munio. ($1.50, $13.50 per doz.) 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of ’76, ($1.00, $9.00 per dz.) 
Hedges’ Rebecca, (65 cts. $6.00 per doz.) 
Andrews’ Ruth aod Boaz, (65 cts. $6.00 per dz.) 


met PERINTEN- 
DENTS AND eae x. a, - better than 
to adopt our New, Tried and True School Music 


. 

Emerson’s Song Manual. (Bk. 1, 30 cts. $3 doz, 
Bk. 2, 40 cts. $4.20 doz. Bk. 3, 50 cts. $4.86 doz.) 
A thoroughly good graded series. United Voices, 
(0 cts. $4.80 doz.) Good School Songs. oe 
Harmony. (60 cts. $6.00 per doz.) For Hig 
Schools. “Children s school Songs, (35 cents 
$3.60 doz.) Charming boox for younger classes 
and many others. Any book mailed post fr.e,10 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 











A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


National Dustless Crayon. |a.sszsrscsssssrsrscron ome wars son sus 
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